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CHAPTER XII. 


“ Fuste ciel, madam ; you'd not have me miss a chance. ’Tis 
so important and secret a matter I dare not entrust it to females, 
but if some that shall be nameless enjoy their own again, some 
of us may be the better for'’t, if we have wit to know in time 
which side our bread’s buttered. And you'd keep me in 
England on so poor a pretext as that I must dance at a ball! 
Enfeeble me, madam! I am surprised at your détise /” 

“ Pray now, my dear son, be not unkind to your poor mamma,” 
pleaded Mrs. Vanhomrigh. “If ’twere only a ball like another 
’twould be of no consequence, but I would not for the world 
that Molly should miss it.” 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh, who looked very worn and ill, was drinking 
her chocolate in bed. It was not early, but it was early for 
Ginckel to have made his appearance, especially as instead of the 
brocaded night-gown and cap that commonly formed his attire 
on first rising, he wore a riding-dress. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Mon Dieu! mamma, why should she? You must go yourself. 
’Twould be very peu convenable for my sisters to be seen in 
public places without you.” 

“There’s some sense in that, Ginckel,” observed Essie, coming 
in from her mother’s dressing-room. “But I beg you will not per- 
suade our mamma to go, for I believe I have just persuaded her 
to the contrary. I shall think it no loss if we all stay at home.” 

“Tll wager you won't, miss,” replied Ginckel, studying the 
back of his coat by the aid of his mother’s hand-mirror. “You'd 
be damnably vexed to see your sister get a fine husband, while 
you can’t catch so much as a parson. But I'll allow you the 
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excuse that our mamma hath very little wit in the matter of 
marrying her daughters. Yow are past praying for, but I have 
hopes of Moll, who hath a little more confidence in a brother that 
knows the world and is willing to serve her, if you women do 
not hinder him too much with your vapours and your strivings.” 

“T will go, my dear son, indeed I will!” cried Madam Van, 
and added nervously—* But remember, ’tis Moll’s twenty-first 
birthday in six weeks, and you must be back here to see to her | 
business.” 

“Mr. Lewis and Mr. Barber protest I am an excellent lawyer, 
mamma,” said Essie, “so if Ginckel will give me the power, I 
can manage that matter for him. I hope, however, when he 
gets to France he will continue to keep out of prison, for he put 
you in a sad fright last time. And as to money, Ginckel, I tell 
you plainly you shall not have so much as a brass token if I can 
hinder you. You would have brought our poor mamma toa 
sponging-house long ago, if she had only her own fortune to 
depend on.” 

Ginckel had changed colour for some reason, while Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh was speaking, but made some appropriate repartee 
to Essie, and then recovering himself entered into a lengthy 
discourse on his adventures in Paris last year, from which it 
appeared that the tradesman at whose suit he had been im- 
prisoned would not have ventured on such an audacious course, 
had he not been instigated to it by a certain person of very 
great quality, who had the mauvais goft to be jealous of his 
lady. But as the Colonel had now made up his mind to pay 
his addresses seriously to a young and wealthy widow, his 
Highness need no longer be under any apprehension. So kissing 
his fingers to his mother and sister, and promising that should 
they fail in securing a good match for Molly in London, he 
would marry her in France when his own affairs were concluded, 
he set out for Dover. 

But though Madam Van’s dress came home punctually—a 
dove-coloured and red silk, the petticoat branched with large 
trees, very fine—and she could not deny herself the pleasure of 
trying it on, she did not go to the ball. She was so ill that she 
was obliged to notice the fact, though hitherto her enjoying 
temperament and power of overlooking all the disagreeables of 
life, had enabled her to conceal from herself and others the rapid 
progress of what was in fact a mortal malady, though she did 
not know it. For she and her daughters were agreed in a well- 
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founded distrust of doctors, and called none in to administer 
their miscellaneous rubbish that did duty as medicine, and to 
ply the fatal lancet, that was answerable for more deaths in that 
generation than the sword of the Grand Monargue. Now it 
happened that young Mrs. Harris was also invited to the 
great ball, to which Ginckel had got his mother and sisters 
invitations. This was an unprecedented event for her, and arose 
from the fact that Mr. Peter Ponsonby’s step-mother, who gave 
it, was a City heiress connected with the Harris family. 
Molly then could go with her; an arrangement that Esther 
objected to in vain and just to satisfy her conscience, as she 
objected to everything that threw her sister with the Mordaunt 
set. But she had nothing definite to allege against them except 
her own dislike, as Molly could truthfully say when they dis- 
cussed the matter; which was as seldom as possible because it 
hurt them both too much when they fell into a dispute. The 
Mordaunt set consisted chiefly of youths of fashion, who had 
begun their career as such at sixteen ; which they could easily 
do, because it was a career in which not one manly thought .or 
feeling or even accomplishment, except fencing, was required of 
them. Such gregarious creatures, each incapable of occupying 
or amusing himself, readily collected round any woman who, 
like Molly, had been elevated to the rank of a toast. And in 
this case besides the gratification it afforded their juvenile 
vanity to be seen with ladies of fashion, as the Vanhomrighs 
had somehow come to be considered, Madam Van and Molly’s 
lively talk was of a kind that attracted and amused all sorts and 
conditions of men. But discernment is not the gift of youth, 
and very young people, whether they inhabit the poet’s Dream- 
land or the worldliest of worlds, are equally subject to illusions. 
The illusions differ in their nature according to temperament 
and surroundings, and the beautiful ones have happily as a rule 
more relation to the important truths of life than the ugly and 
cynical ones. The particular illusion of the Mordaunt set con- 
sisted in a belief that society divided itself into persons like them- 
selves and grave severe folks with claims to be considered more 
virtuous, which claims need not, however, be always admitted; 
because no one could frequent the theatre of the day without 
learning that virtue is usually but a hypocritical affectation. The 
grave religious man of the comedy was sure toturn out a gréater 
villain than the dissipated hero, only not so successful. So these 
young gentlemen, while they paid Miss Vanhomrigh, who treated 
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them with frank contempt, the tribute of a respectful dislike, 
were not so respectful in their liking for her mother and younger 
sister. That women should be gay, pleasure-loving, fond of fine 
clothes and fine names, foolishly frolicsome and tolerant, all that 
and more, and yet as pure and kind and in their way as simple 
as sisters of charity ; that between such women as the two Van- 
homrighs and themselves, in spite of some superficial likeness, 
there was a great gulf fixed of feeling and belief and all funda- 
mental things,—this the Mordaunt set could not be expected 
to understand, any more than Molly and Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
could understand the situation from their point of view. Madam 
Van had preserved through all her experiences, and they 
had not been few, the mind as well as the heart of a child. 
Even Esther, although she vaguely distrusted her brother’s 
companions, could never have believed that the young men who 
about six o'clock adjourned noisily from her mother’s too 
hospitable table to White’s or the Fountain tavern, there out of 
mere exhilaration, were wont to cast very serious imputations 
on the character of their hostess and her younger daughter. But 
it is certain that while Mrs. Vanhomrigh was whispering to her 
friends that Lord Mordaunt would marry her Molly to-morrow 
were it not for his fear of the Earl of Peterborough, which 
would probably not restrain him long now he had come to his 
majority ; while she was both saying and believing this, a less 
flattering piece of gossip about the fair Vanhomrigh had 
somehow found its way into society. 

Meantime Esther had only too many opportunities for 
comparing her Dean favourably with the rest of mankind, as 
represented by the youth of fashion. She had never been like 
another Esther, blind to all his faults, but she justly conceived 
that even in these his nature showed itself composed of superior 
elements to theirs. Intellectually he of course played the part 
of Gulliver among the Lilliputians, only he was more out- 
spokenly satirical than his hero. The idea of Gulliver's Travels 
had long been present with him, and at Laracor he had begun 
to write the work. When he had returned to London in 
October, political exigencies had interrupted it, and he used to 
say that only himself and Esther and Pope and Gay would ever 
make the acquaintance of the much-travelled Captain and his 
friends. To Swiftand Esther the personages and circumstances 
of Gulliver became so familiar a part of their lives, that they 
seemed to have almost a joint property in it. From which it 
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may be inferred that any resolutions the Dean may have formed 
in Ireland on the subject of Miss Essie had been reconsidered 
in London; a result for which his belief in his own theories of 
life were as much to blame as some natural and ‘amiable 
weaknesses of character. Did he throw her off entirely, he 
had grounds for thinking it possible she might fall a victim to 
the snares of certain hungry fortune-hunters, who had become 
very assiduous since Cousin Purvis had declared her intentions. 
For Esther had been spending the summer and part of the 
autumn at Twittenham with Cousin Purvis, who was so pleased 
with her good nursing and kind ways, that she had at last made 
a will, and had therein constituted Esther Vanhomrigh Junior 
her principal legatee. And of this the old lady had made no 
secret, for she thought if it were known her favourite might 
make the better match for it. 

On first returning to London Swift had taken a lodging at 
a distance from St. James’ Street, but it was uncomfortable, 
and the old one was empty, so he went back there. At this 
time Esther was still away at Twittenham, and he wrote with a 
certain sense of virtue, to tell P. P. T. that he was dining every 
three days with neighbour Van, whose eldest daughter was away 
from home. He did not add that he missed the said eldest 
daughter very much, especially as the first flush of triumph at 
returning to political life had passed off, and before long he had 
found himself in the situation of some powerful spirit men con- 
jure up to mock by the imposition of impossible tasks. Weaving 
ropes of sand would. have been a profitable industry compared to 
the attempt to weld together a party disintegrated by petty 
feuds and ambitions, as well as by inevitable circumstances ; for 
the Queen could not live much longer, and after her death there 
would be no place for a Tory party as it then existed. The 
Tories must either resign themselves to the absolute triumph of 
the Whigs on the accession of George of Hanover, or they must 
turn Jacobites, There was no longer any room for a convenient, 
if illogical, compromise between rival theories of Monarchy. In 
after years some people liked to say that Swift had never been 
in the confidence of the Ministry which he professed to manage ; 
and it was true that Bolingbroke and others had at this time 
relations with the Stuarts at St. Germains which they dared not 
disclose to him. He had no knowledge of their vacillating in- 
trigues, but he saw well enough that comeanng | was being con- 
cealed from him. 
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Esther allowed herself to be detained by Mrs. Purvis, because 
in spite of her restless longing to go back to London, she was 
also afraid to go; not so much reasonably afraid of her own 
feelings as unreasonably afraid of their object. All those quiet 
summer days and nights at Twittenham she had been feeding 
her passion with dreams, and she had still sense enough to know 
that the reality would not resemble them. She feared that she 
could not meet her divinity without in some way manifesting her 
adoration,.nor support without sickening anguish some awful 
look or bitter jest of his. But one golden day in the very end of 
October the dreams and the fears alike came to an end at the 
touch of reality. It was literally a golden day, for there had 
been no wind to strip the trees of their leaves, and the single 
trees of garden and hedgerow and the sloping woods over the 
Thames, were all burning from summit to base in different 
shades of gold. The big chestnut in Mrs. Purvis’ garden that 
stretched its arms into the river, threw golden reflections deep 
down into the water, and yet had prodigally carpeted the paths 
with gold. The Michaelmas daisies and even the dahlias and 
bushy fuchsias were still bright in the borders, and the noonday 
sunshine made the sheltered garden almost hot, as Essie walked 
there with her mother and Molly and the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Soon after she returned to London. 

Volumes of analysis would scarcely suffice to set forth what 
is yet one of the world’s commonest common-places ; namely 
the process by which upright and intelligent people can by im- 
perceptible degrees slide into positions which any one but them- 
selves can see to be morally, and it may be practically, untenable. 
If the relations between Esther and Swift were extraordinary, 
there was nothing extraordinary in the process by which they 
arrived at them. The intimacy to which they were accustomed, 
the right to her absolute confidence that Swift as Mentor had 
early assumed to himself, soon made it appear natural to both that 
he should know her secret, although it related to himself. Her 
passionate adoring love seemed to be crystallised, to have gained 
a greater strength and definiteness, from having been permitted 
expression, and though at this time never again directly expressed, 
it coloured their whole intercouse,—it not merely filled, but was, 
her life. It must have been a strange and thrilling thing for a 
sensitive, imaginative man, and one arrived at an age when he 
might be supposed to be beyond the reach of new emotional 
experiences, to be suddenly as it were enveloped in the warm 
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atmosphere of a love, the like of which he had never received or 
experienced, and that at a time when all the world about him 
seemed especially cold and unsatisfactory. He himself had 
sighed for Miss Waring in youthful folly, and had known the 
tender and the jealous agitation of a lover in his long attachment 
to Hetty Johnson. Hetty on her side had always loved him 
with a calm and deep affection in accordance with her own 
character and the education he had given her ; but neither of the 
pair had been capable of such passion, such complete devotion as 
Esther Vanhomrigh’s. Swift was at bottom very faithful in his 
friendships even to women, but he was superficially capricidus 
and easily chilled and offended by any one. P. P. T. it must be 
confessed had been cold, even sarcastic to him of late; a fact 
which did not help him to resist the magnetism of this wonderful, 
incomprehensible passion, that sometimes drew him into its 
warm folds, sometimes vexed and repelled him, but was never 
long absent from his thoughts. There was a fascination too, a 
sense of power in ruling so strong a nature, that itself delighted 
to rule. Hetty’s submission to him, a thing much older than 
her womanhood, was too complete and too much a matter of 
course to affect him in the same way. Then there was the sym- 
pathy and quick understanding he found with Essie during the 
last desperate struggles of the Tory party in the year 1713-14; 
and the flattery to his vanity—that vanity which his pride could 
conceal but not destroy, when he heard Esther and her 
fortune flattered. All these things helped him to drop easily 
into a position which was like, but not the same as the old 
friendly intimacy. He continued to say before her how he 
laughed at men who fell in love and pitied men who married, 
and further relieved his conscience by reflecting that time and 
circumstance must inevitably destroy Essie’s absurd passion for 
himself. Meantime why make two innocent people super- 
fluously unhappy and uncomfortable ? 

Thus had matters progressed—for such matters can only 
apparently stand still—through the autumn and winter. Now 
it was May, and after a stormy interview with the two leaders 
of the Ministry, Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, who every 
day hated each other worse, he called at the Vanhomrighs’ on 
his way home. The excitement of the fray was still in his 
blood, and he would have liked to-act the interview all over 
again to Essie, and get her either to confirm his wavering 
intention to shake the dust of London off his feet, or to lend 
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him good reasons for staying. To his disappointment, he 
found she had been called away to Twittenham by the sudden 
illness of Mrs, Purvis. After a few pre-occupied words with 
Madam Van and Molly, he went slowly home and sat down to 
read. He held a book in his hand—his favourite History of 
the Civil Wars—but he did not read more than a paragraph, 
and in his rambling thoughts it was not Oxford and Bolingbroke 
that most persistently held a place. He was not long left to his 
meditations, for presently Mr. Erasmus Lewis climbed his two 
pair of stairs, full of concern at the hopeless position of political 
affairs. Mr. Lewis was the safest of confidants, and Swift found 
some relief in telling him all that had passed between the two 
Ministers and himself, though on their side it had been nothing 
but violent recriminations, while he, after vain attempts at 
reconciliation and a few angry sarcasms, had, as he said, bitten 
up paper and tugged at his wig for the rest of the two full 
hours. 

“And pray, Dean, is this true that’s about the town, that 
you'll be married before you go home to Dublin?” asked 
Mr. Lewis, with an indifference that was only assumed ; for at 
the bottom of his legal soul there blossomed some. strange, 
incongruous little flowers of chivalry and kind feeling. 

The Dean started. 

“A plague upon their nasty tattle!” he cried. “ Who told 
you so, Lewis?” 

“Qh, half-a-dozen persons.” 

“ Half-a-dozen liars!” and Swift began to bite a letter he held 
in his hand. 

“Then ’tis false, Dean?” 

“False as hell or the Review.” 

“I’m glad on't,’ replied Mr. Lewis, shortly. “But if I had 
heard you was to be married in Dublin—faith now, I should 
wish twas true.” 

“ Married!” sniffed the Dean. “Lord love thee, man! Art 
gotten an old woman, with thy head full of weddings and 
funerals? You'll see me buried, I warrant, but married—h’m.” 

“Have you had good news of Mrs. Johnson lately ?” asked 
Mr. Lewis. ‘She was but sadly three weeks since.” 

Swift changed colour. 

“Who told you so?” he asked. 

“Her sister; I met her at Lady Giffard’s Tuesday se’n- 
night.” 
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“TI knew nothing on’t,’ returned Swift. “Pray Heaven she 
may be better! Poor, poor—Mrs. Johnson!” 

Mr. Lewis having said his say, took leave. But his visit had 
thrown a gleam of daylight from without on Swift’s position. 
Such a gleam would be lost on some, but on him it was not. 
His mind, half conventional, half casuistic, might deny it, but 
his heart owned the paramount claim of P. P. T. upon his life. 
Now for these many months her image had been little, ever less 
and less, with him. She had been suffering, and he had not 
even known it! In deep remorse he penned her a letter full of 
tenderness and commiseration. He thanked heaven there was 
no chance of her hearing this report about his marriage ; but it 
made an added reason for his retirement from London, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his political and private friends, he 
left it suddenly towards the end of May. He betook himself to 
a country village—a little solitary place, hidden in a wooded 
fold of the Berkshire downs. Before leaving town he sent one 
of his brief notes, so guarded they make the reader ask his 
reason for such caution, to Esther at Twittenham ; but she had 
left before it arrived, Cousin Purvis being out of danger from her 
stroke, though still hardly in her senses, and Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
unwell. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


When Molly was waiting for her chair to go to the ball, she 
remarked that Essie looked pale, which was only natural, seeing 
she had already had a week of severe sick-nursing at Twitten- 
ham. Essie, like many people before and since the generation 
that regarded weakliness as a charm, was somewhat conceited 
on the score of her good health. She flatly denied being pale, 
and taking out her own Turkish shawl, that her godfather had 
brought her from Adrianople, she wrapped it about her sister's 
white rounded throat and bosom, cautiously, so as not to crumple 
the laces and ribbons. 

“Take care of your own health, miss,” she said, “and leave 
mine to take care of itself. It can do very well, I dare assure 
you.” And while she stood there wrapping Molly up, it struck 
her that she had never seen her sister look so pretty as to-night. 
It gave her pleasure to see that, but also it filled her with a 
vague unreasonable anxiety. 
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“Pray now be good, Moll,” she said, ‘and not a madcap, and 
be not too hugely diverted, nor come back with a great cold, 
but be good.” 

“T will answer thee, Hess, ‘sad face and true maid,’” replied 
Molly, with her little smile that had in it a touch of satiric 
humour. “Know then, Governor Huff, I shall divert myself to 
the top of my bent this day, next day, and some two thousand 
days after, and be as mad as a colt in clover, and all this out of 
pure kindnéss to a certain sobersided Mrs. Moll you shall one 
day make acquaintance with, that she may know the world’s a 
snare and live discreetly.” 

The chairman’s knock resounded through the house, and 
tapping her elder sister delicately on the nose with her fan, 
Miss Molly tripped downstairs, 

Esther was already undressed, and when she had settled her 
mother for the night, she threw herself into her bed with a sigh 
of contentment and fell fast asleep. She slept sound, for she 
was young and healthy, and it was many nights since she had 
had her natural rest. She must have slept for several hours 
when she became aware of some one talking in the adjoining 
room, the partition-wall of which was thin. She lay still for a little 
between sleeping and waking, hearing the voice but attaching 
no ideas to it, till suddenly she realized that this querulous 
nioaning voice was her mother’s, and that it came from Ginckel’s 
room which should have been empty. In a moment she was 
out of bed and in the passage, with only her thin night-rail 
and bare feet. The door of Ginckel’s room was open, and 
the moonlight was shining in at the uncurtained window as 
bright as day. To her surprise she saw that Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
was dressed in her new bali-dress, and had a lace commode on 
her head and a diamond necklace not fastened, but hanging 
loose among-the trimmings of her bodice. She was pulling her 
son’s numerous clothes out of the drawers and closets, and 
rummaging in the pockets, talking to herself all the time 
like a person who is very much worried about something. 
When she had finished searching each garment she threw 
it from her blindly, and the fine silks and satins and gold 
and silver brocade of Ginckel’s wardrobe lay tossed about on 
the floor, glittering in the moonlight. Essie came softly and 
took hold of her mother to lead her back to bed, concluding 
her to be walking in her sleep, though her eyes were 
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“Yes,” said Mrs. Vanhomrigh, answering the touch, “I’m 
coming. But what is the use without the paper ?” 

“Tt is of no consequence, mamma,” returned Esther. 

“ But it is, it is, I tell you,” replied Mrs. Vanhomrigh, with a 
pettish sob. “They cannot be married without it. There is 
six months’ notice required, and then the clerks will do nothing 
without the paper. Oh dear! oh dear! Whatever shall we do?” 

And she went on lamenting incoherently to herself, beginning 
words and not finishing them. Esther again tried to draw her 
away, but in vain. 

“J will find it, mamma,” she said, “if you will tell me what 
it is.” . 

Mrs. Vanhomrigh sat down on the end of the dismantled bed ; 
her eyes had lost their fixed stare, and glittered feverishly. She 
looked ghastly ill and aged as she sat there in the moonlight in 
her ball-dress, shaking her head with a smile half-sprightly, 
half-knowing. 

“Tell Essie!” she said, as though to herself. “ No, no, that 
would never do; Essie must not know a word about it. How 
surprised she will be, to be sure! Essie, salute her lady- 
ship ” and she began to laugh, swaying herself about and 
exclaiming in her amusement as incoherently as she had 
lamented. It came on Essie with a shock that her mother was 
not merely sleep-walking, but delirious ; and also that there was 
some secret, probably an unpleasant one, on her mind. Her 
first impulse was to fetch old Ann, but she reflected that she 
was no longer a child to run to her nurse in every difficulty, and 
that if any disclosures were to be made, it was as well she should 
be alone to hear them. No longer afraid of awaking her mother, 
she put her strong arm round Mrs. Vanhomrigh and speke 
authoritatively to her. Mrs. Vanhomrigh yielded, and went 
down to her own bedroom in silence. But when her daughter 
began trying to take off her dress, which in spite of its elaborate- 
ness she had laced and arranged without any mistake, it seemed 
to suggest to her again the idea of making her toilette. She 
flew to seat herself before her pretty heart-shaped mirror, and 
called hurriedly for more lights. 

“My necklace!” she cried, putting her hand to her throat, 
“T'll not go without it. Lady Peterborow herself will not have 
such stones, and Moll will be glad to show the fine jew’ls are 
not all on one side of the house. Make haste—my patch-box, 
you slut—the rouge! Sure I look frightfully. Ah, well—once 
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I was the gayest, handsomest young miss in Dublin, and sighing 
won’t bring it back. But the paper—don’t let them go to 
church without that cursed paper.” 

Esther was cutting the lace of her smart be-ribboned stays, 
and undressing her again as quickly as possible. Then with an 
effort she lifted her mother’s wasted form—how terribly light 
she had grown !—laid her in bed and stood by to see thiat she 
did not again rise. Esther remained half standing, half leaning 
on the bed, for more than an hour, during which her mother 
rambled intermittently in a manner that doubly alarmed her, 
both because it showed Mrs. Vanhomrigh to be more seriously ill 
than she had thought, and also because of the mysterious trouble 
to which she alluded in her wanderings. The names of Lord 
Mordaunt and Molly, mingled with confused talk about Ginckel 
and papers and money, were perpetually recurring. But Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh’s wanderings grew more and more intermittent, and 
by the time it grew light she was sleeping. Esther called old Ann 
and went herself, not to sleep, but to dress. The vague anxiety 
with which she had seen Molly go out had returned upon her 
more strongly than ever, and she wondered why her sister did 
not return. The moonlight night had turned into a grey morning, 
and it was chill with the chill of dawn; but when she was 
dressed she opened one of the front-parlour windows, and leaned 
out into the little iron balcony. St. James’ Street was at the 
centre of the fashionable world, and the traffic had not yet 
ceased in it. A group of sedan-chairs came down it just as 
she looked out, but some turned off towards St. James’ 
Square and the rest in other directions. When the street was 
quite empty except for a few belated foot-passengers, a chaise 
came round the corner of Piccadilly. Esther had good eyes and 
she recognized the liveries, the horse and the vehicle itself at 
once. There were two servants on the box-seat, and one of 
them had a shawl thrown carelessly round his neck over his 
livery, presumably to protect him from the morning air, Esther 
observed that it was extremely like her own, the like of which 
she had never seen in all London. The coachman, half asleep 
cr intoxicated, was driving carelessly, and just as the equipage 
passed the Vanhomrighs’ house the horse stumbled badly, 
bringing his knees within a hair’s-breadth of the stones, but 
recovering himself. The footman with the shaw] threw it off 
on the top of the chaise and jumped down to see if the animal 
had scraped his knees, Esther looked straight down on the 
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shawl and saw it to be not only identical in colour and pattern 
with her own, but to have the identical large brown stain at one 
corner which hers had always had, and which Ann had often 
tried vainly to remove. The sight of the shawl her sister had 
been wearing on Lord Mordaunt’s chaise, gave her a shock ; by 
an irresistible impulse she rushed down to the front door to see 
who was in the carriage, but by the time she had unbolted and 
opened it, the equipage was rattling down the street and away 
in the direction of Chelsea. She went upstairs to her sister’s 
room, locked the door and took away the key. All was quict 
in the street now. There was nothing more to be done at 
present, but wandering about the house like an unquiet spirit, 
she met Ann just outside her mother’s door, and she could not 
help saying :— 

“ Ann, Miss Molly has not come home yet.” 

Her haggard eyes met Ann’s as she spoke, and the old woman 
turned a shade more ash-coloured than she already was looking, 
less at the speech than at the manner of it. 

“Lord love us, Miss Essie!” she cried, and then after a pause : 
“Maybe she went back along of Mrs. Harris.” 

“Why should she?” returned Esther, with the impatience of 
a person in pain. “Mrs. Harris is lodging in Park Place—'tis 
scarce three minutes’ walk from here.” 

“Let me run and see, Miss Essie,” said Ann. 

Esther shook her head. 

“T would not have them know she is not returned. I will go 
round myself as soon as I can decently rouse them, on pretence 
of asking my cousin to direct me to a good physician for the 
Mistress.” 

“May the Lord heal and preserve her!” replied the old 
woman solemnly. “I'll go pray. ’Tis all I can do, and it seems 
little use ; and yet I warrant ’tis more use than a shop-full of 
pothecary’s stuff.” 

So Esther roused her cousin, insisting on a personal interview 
with her at an unreasonably early hour. Mrs. Harris came in 
yawning in a bed-gown, and heard how her aunt had been 
taken ill in the night, and how, much as Mrs. Vanhomrigh dis- 
liked doctors, one must certainly be called. And all the time 
Essie’s anxious eyes were fixed on her cousin, in hopes that she 
would begin to explain that Molly was under her roof. Some- 
thing indeed she said about Molly presently. 

“ Sure then, ’tis all the more reason Cousin Moll had better 
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have left the ball in my company last night, and as a married 
woman, my dear, I must needs inform ye I thought it vastly 
strange conduct her letting this young Lord Mordaunt drive her 
home in his chay.” 

“Did she so?” asked Essie, with trembling lips. “I—I— 
have scarce had time to enquire. She is sleeping very sound ; 
she will not wake before noon, or after. ’Twas an indiscretion ; 
but you must understand a message reached her, and she 
thought to get home the faster. Pray accept my excuses, 
Cousin Harris, and my thanks, and good-bye to ye.” 

When Essie left her cousin’s lodgings, she turned at once and 
walked in the direction of Bury Street. She was only a girl of 
three-and-twenty, and the anxiety and responsibility of the 
situation seemed more than she could bear alone. Meanwhile 
a note which had been sent to Twittenham was finding its 
way in the postman’s bag to St. James’ Street, to tell her 
Swift was gone. At the moment when she stood on the 
threshold of his lodgings, he was riding slowly out of the Angel 
Inn at Oxford on the last stage of his Berkshire journey. The 
news of his departure was a great blow; she had not indeed 
time or attention to spare for herself in the character of the 
forsaken lover, but she felt that this desertion threw her back 
entirely on her own resources in a situation so critical for others. 

With a sensation of vague anger against Swift and the whole 
world, she turned away from his abandoned lodgings—an anger 
that was unreasonable enough, but served the useful purpose of 
bracing her to meet her difficulties. Mrs. Vanhomrigh was still 
asleep when she got home again, and she could think of nothing 
better to do than to go up to Molly’s room and ransack it for 
anything that might throw some light on her relations with 
Lord Mordaunt, or the money matters which in Mrs. Vanhom- 
righ’s wandering talk had been connected with these. She found 
a sheaf of notes from Mordaunt, remarkable only for a certain 
disagreeable self-confidence, and for being bettef written and 
spelt than the Jdz//ets-doux of most of ‘Molly’s fashionable 
admirers. She glanced through them, and through a packet of 
borrowed verses in various hands and variously inscribed: Zo 
Chive; To Clarinda; To Phillida. But none of them showed 
signs of coming from Mordaunt. Indeed they had all been 
laughed over in the family circle before now, when they had 
arrived by the threepenny post, or been slipped into Molly’s muff. 
Baffled here; she next marched into Ginckel’s room, with the 
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determination that nothing there should be sacred from her 
search. The wardrobe had been turned out the night before. 
There was, however, a small standing desk in the room with an 
upright cupboard on the top; the cupboard was open and had 
papers in it; bills, recipes for cosmetics, and Jdié/lets-doux in 
feminine hands, even worse spelt than those in Molly’s desk, 
were mixed in careless confusion. The desk part was locked, 
and the same key did not fit it, nor did any on her own bunch. 
There then, if anywhere, must be something of importance. 
She pulled at the lid and shook it with all her might, but in 
vain, and, furious with rage at the strength of the lock and her 
own incapacity, looked round for some instrument wherewith to 
force it. One or two rapiers hung on the wall, and among them 
a short sword. At a bound she was on the table above which it 
hung, had snatched it from the wall, and, leaping down again, 
was at the desk once more. For a minute or two the tight- 
fitting lid refused to admit the blade, but at length the point got 
a grip of it. She thrust the sword in and out-on the other side 
with the energy of rage, and, bringing her strength to bear on 
the blade, endeavoured to turn it. For a moment the blade 
bent, and then, with a crackling sound and a splintering of wood, 
the desk flew open, disclosing its hoard of documents, and, 
throwing the sword down clanging on to the boards, she hastily 
turned over the papers. Almost on the top lay a folded 
one, sealed with the Mordaunt arms. She opened it, and read 
in Ginckel’s handwriting :— 

“TI, Ginckel Vanhomrigh, Colonel in Her Majesty's service, do 
hereby promise to pay Thomas Mordaunt, Viscount Mordaunt, 
Sour thousand pounds, to be paid one thousand at a time on each 
quarter-day from this present date, September the 8th, 1712; and 
I also promise to ask no interest for the said money, on the 
conditions agreed to by the said Thomas Mordaunt.” 

This appeared to be only a copy of some document, but 
within was another paper, signed, sealed, and formally 
witnessed. It ran thus :— 

“I, Thomas Lord Mordaunt, promise to repay the said four 
thousand pounds within three months of my coming of age, 
or, in the event of my not doing so, to marry Miss Mary Van- 
homrigh, sister of the above Ginckel Vanhomrigh, within the 
same time,” 

Esther stared at the strange document for a few minutes, the 
line on her forehead deepening as she stared ; then with a cry 
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of anger and disgust she threw the paper from her, and it 
fluttered to the ground by the side of the sword. 

Had Ginckel paid the money, and if so where had he got it ? 
The first question was soon answered, for Lord Mordaunt’s 
receipts were there, and the answer to the other Esther guessed 
only too easily, before the letters lying before her had made it 
clear. It was more difficult to say why Ginckel had kept these 
letters. It may have been to remind himself of certain details 
concerning the family funds which they incidentally noted ; it 
may have been merely for the same mysterious no-reason that 
often induces people to keep incriminating correspondence. He 
had for some years been sole trustee of his youngest sister’s 
property, his brother who had shared the trust with him having 
died abroad. It was invested in the business of the flourishing 
mercantile house to which his father and brother had belonged. 
From that business nothing could be withdrawn at less than six 
months’ notice, and it was so arranged that one-third only of the 
capital could be withdrawn at any one time, an interval of three 
months having to elapse between the withdrawal of each portion, 
The whole sum amounted to six thousand pounds ; a much more 
considerable fortune then than it would be now, especially at the 
high rate of interest it was earning. How Ginckel had raised 
the thousand pounds immediately required on September 20, 
1712, Esther did not understand, but in March, 1713, he had, 
after due notice given, withdrawn two thousand of Molly’s 
capital. In the end of June of the same year he had been 
detained in a French prison, and had been obliged to empower 
his mother to receive.and pay the next two thousand, not indeed 
informing her of the precise terms of the bargain, but persuading 
her that by laying Lord Mordaunt under this obligation, she 
was greatly facilitating that matth of Molly’s she had so much 
at heart. With Mrs. Vanhomrigh to desire a thing very much 
meant to consider it as good as obtained, and so she had long 
regarded Mordaunt as virtually her son-in-law. Consequently 
she had at the time felt little scruple in obeying her son’s 
behest, though she had sufficient delicacy not to tell Molly 
about it. Esther she was of course forbidden to tell. But as 
the months went on, and Mordaunt came of age, and yet even 
to her sanguine eyes, appeared not in a “coming-on disposition,” 
she became very uneasy. She had never kept a secret before, 
and never before in all her gay thoughtless life done anything 
really wrong. Now she was conscious that she had helped her 
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son to rob her younger datighter, and though it had been done 
by both entirely in Molly’s interest, the anxiety she suffered lest 
the money thus taken should be gone without return, had done 
much to hasten the progress of her disease. 

The details of the business were of course not all -to be found 
in the letters which Esther looked through, but there was quite 
enough to give her a pretty clear idea of what had occurred. 
She saw Ginckel, ever the most foolish and futile of schemers, 
baiting the hook, her mother standirg by, impetuous, prompt 
as usual to share his self-complacent view of himself and his 
projects ; saw only too clearly the shrewd young object of 
their attention making the most out of their fatuity, with many 
a private or, worse still, public sneer at it. “Good God,” she 
thought, “he has the right to despise us.” And if Mordaunt 
could become more hateful to her than he was before, he 
became so. 

She closed the desk again, but it was so damaged that, had 
she wished, she could not have concealed her raid upon it. She 
looked at it with a bitter smile, and pressing down an ugly 
splinter with her finger. 

“He will protest *twas most dishonourable conduct,” she 
said to herself. “Female treachery—that is what he will call 
it,” and she laughed aloud. It was a@ strange brief burst of 
laughter that startled herself, and made her jump up from the 
chair by the desk, and turn to flee from the room. 

The sword still lying on the floor caught her eye. She took 
it up, and feverishly handling the blade, “Oh that I were a 
man !” she thought ; “I would kill him, kill him without mercy.” 
Then she threw it away from her again, for it was only by femi- 
nine weapons that she could hope to make her way into Peter- 
borough House. She dressed herself very carefully in a new blue 
damask dress, and her best lace Steinkirk ; tried on a Leghorn 
hat, and discarded it in favour of a hood which was more stylish 
and becoming. All this, not with the pleasure of a girl adorning 
herself, but with the stern care of a duellist preparing his 
weapons. The fatigue she had felt the evening before had 
entirely disappeared in the exitement of the succeeding hours ; 
she was pale indeed, but not haggard, as a person of less 
perfectly robust physique must have been after such a vigil, and 
the look of defiant determination that she wore became her face 
more than the soft bloom it had lost. 

As she came downstairs she saw a fat man with a colossal 
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peruke and a big cane standing on the lower landing to get his 
breath. It was the doctor come to see Mrs. Vanhomrigh, and 
she must stay her impetuous course, which seemed about to take 
her at one bound across St. James’ Park to Peterborough 
House, in order to answer and ask questions. Mrs. Vanhomrigh 
had slept, and was much better for the time. The doctor’s 
practised eye saw on her face the look of one mortally stricken, 
but the science of the day did not enable him to name her 
malady and pronounce her doom. He talked a long time to 
conceal his helplessness, prescribed nauseous physic, and went. 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh called Esther back as the two left the room. 
Her indomitable spirits had risen again, in spite of illness and 
anxiety. 

“My love,” she said, “I’m surprised at your impudence in 
bringing that creature to see me. When I’m inside a hearse, 
you may put him outside of it for an ornament, if he’s to your 
taste, but I swear he shall not come near me again while I live.’ 

“Oh mamma, do try his physic before you are so determined 
against him.” 

“Faith, I’ll try it. There’s poor old puppy sadly wants 
putting out of his misery, but I knew not how to accomplish his 
end; this physic comes most fortunately. But tell me now, 
Hess, how did Molly divert herself last evening ?” 

“T cannot tell, mamma. She is not awake.” 

“The lazy hussy! I warrant then things went well, if she 
slumbers so soundly. She has pleasant dreams, no doubt. What 
will you wager me, miss, that all is not settled between her and 
Mordaunt? Now never look cross for it—I believe that match 
s made in Heaven, and will be, and a prettier young couple 
you'll not find in all England and Ireland too.” 

“Pray, mamma, sup up this; ’tis good chicken broth, such as 
I know you love.” ‘ 

“Tt has an ill taste to-day, my dear, and I will none of it. I 
am all impatience to see Moll; send her to me as soon as she 
wakes.” 

“Mamma, I entreat you to keep quiet and not agitate 
yourself. Old Ann shall come to you, for I am forced to go 
out on business.” 

The word startled Mrs. Vanhomrigh. 

“What business ?” she asked sharply. 

“Mr. Lewis has heard of a tenant for the house at Cellbridge,” 
returned Esther, prevaricating with unusual glibness, 
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Her mother turned uneasily on her pillow. 

“ Ah!” she moaned, half to herself; “I wish Ginckel had not 
gone away.” 

“So do I, mamma,” replied Esther significantly ; and leaving 
the patient in charge of Ann, she called a hackney-coach and 
drove off in the direction of Peterborough House, more calmly 
and despondently than she would have done had she started an 
hour earlier in the first flush of her wrath. When she caught 
sight of its high surrounding walls, she could not but think how 
she and Molly and Swift had passed and commented on them 
merrily more than once, when they used to “hobble,” as he called 
it, to Chelsea and back that summer he had lodged there, and 
had been ill and wanted a great deal of nursing and cheering. 
But it was a passing thought, for the iron gates opened and the 
business of the moment again absorbed her. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Lord Peterborough, though an early riser, was not yet fully 
dressed. He sat over his dish of chocolate in his velvet bed- 
gown and night-cap, relaxing his mind with a new Comedy. He 
was in particularly good spirits, as he had just received a letter 
informing him that Her Majesty was better again, and if only 
she would last through the summer, he believed he and 
Bolingbroke and the rest of them would certainly be able to 
bring in James III. Not that he cared a pin about the Stuarts 
and Divine Right, but he did care whether his own party or the 
opposite one finally triumphed. His money matters too were 
more flourishing than usual, in spite of Lady Peterborough 
having insisted on the payment of a long out-standing debt to 
her, in order that she might save her son from the consequences 
of his own folly and extravagance. So being in no particular 
dread of duns, he considered the matter when Adriano, his 
Italian valet, told him there was a lady below demanding a 
private audience. 

“Is she young, Adriano, very young?” he asked in Italian. 
“Thou know'st my taste; I would have no woman but the 
Queen live past five-and-twenty. Is she young and tolerably 
pretty ?” 

“ Gia, Excellence, the lady is young and beautiful. But most 
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beautifui!” And Adriano, who was a fresh importation, fell into 
an attitude of rapture. 

Peterborough looked at him doubtfully. 

“ The dog takes every carroty miss for a beauty,” he muttered, 
finishing his chocolate and meditatively folding up a fine fringed 
napkin. 

“Well, Adriano,” he resumed at last, “thou canst show her 
across the vestibule into the Venetian parlour. In that way I 
shall see enough of her to decide the matter.” 

So as Esther paused in the middle of the large marble-paved 
entrance hall, while Adriano was tying his shoe-ribbon, her keen 
young eyes caught sight of a small elderly face peering from 
behind the balusters, surmounted by a velvet night-cap. She 
smiled ironically to herself, recognizing it as Lord Peterborough’s 
and guessing his object. 

Twenty minutes after, when she was ushered upstairs, he looked 
as she had seen him do in the Mall and at Assemblies ; an alert 
upright little figure well dressed in brown and buff, with a pair 
of blue eyes still lively and piercing, and a once-handsome face, 
whose wrinkles were half concealed by touches of paint and 
the shadow of a flowing flaxen peruke. He bowed with his 
jewelled hand on his heart as she came in, and she returned the 
bow with as fine a curtsey as ever he saw in his life. Adriano 
discreetly retired. 

“This is indeed an unexpected happiness, madam,” he said, 
handing her to a chair. “The stars indeed smile upon me this 
morning.” 

She was evidently a lady, well-bred, well-dressed, young and 
handsome too. Was she a petitioner for his interest with some 
Minister for a place, a fair Jacobite, or—pleasing thought—a 
romantic miss, enamoured of his reputation ? 

“My Lord,” she replied, “my name and person cannot be 
known to you as yours are to me, although we have acquaintance 
in common.” An instinctive, unreasoning pride made her avoid 
using the name of Swift, with whom Lord Peterborough was 
intimate. “I must then present myself to your Lordship— 
Mrs. Esther Vanhomrigh, Junior.” 

She spoke calmly and with dignity, but Peterborough’s quick 
eye noted the nervous quiver of her lip and the knitting of her 
brow, and he hastily concluded himself to be what the French 
call in good fortune. He bowed again, looked at her critically, 
and saw one or two quite remarkably fine points about her, 
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“Vanhomrigh,” he repeated smiling, and thinking of her 
appearance more than of what he said. “Now where have I 
heard that name? Believe me, madam, had I ever set eyes on 
you, I could not have forgotten the least circumstance that 
concerned you.” 

“T trust that is encouraging enough,” he thought; “Gad, I 
shall be in love in five minutes more by the clock.” 

“My Lord,” she said, after a pause, “my business is of a 
nature so serious to me, though I am aware it may appear 
trifling to you, that—that—I scarce know how to open it to your 
Lordship.” 

Lord Peterborough, confirmed in his impression, would have 
liked to fall on his bended knee, and kiss the hand that was 
clasping and unclasping the arm of her chair, but fearing he 
could no longer do so conveniently or gracefully, he sat down 
and taking it delicately in his own, touched it with his lips. 

She withdrew her hand hastily, and speaking with determina- 
tion continued : 

“’ Tis as master of this house, I appeal to you, for I must beg 
you to have it searched. ’Tis my unhappy belief that your son 
has my sister somewhere concealed on these premises.” 

Lord Peterborough jumped up again, a little mortified to find 
himself not, as he had supposed, the object of a romantic passion 
on the part of this fine young woman, but not despairing of some 
success with her all the same. 

“If the lady resemble you, madam,” he replied, “my son is 
indeed enviable. But I believe Heaven doth not make these 
fine creatures in pairs.” 

“My Lord,” she asked, with a sudden, disconcertingly direct 
look, “do you know if my sister is here ?” 

Peterborough, who was never still for long together, walked a 
few steps and took snuff. 

“Confound the woman!” he thought. “ What's her sister to 
me or Mordaunt either ?” 

He pretended to consider. 

“Hath she a pair of eyes with all the charming softness of the 
blue, and all the vivacity of the black? Hath she a white skin 
and lips of the most inviting red? Can she—Oh no, surely she 
cannot—boast a hand and arm as finely formed, as white, as 
soft, as that I had the honour but now to kiss ?” 

In Esther’s eyes there was none of that glamour surrounding 
the Hero of Barcelona, the Tribune of the Coffee-houses, which 
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had inspired Francis Earle with awe when he stood before him 
in that same room. She saw in him nothing but what in fact 
he was to her—a heartless old fribble. She knew that her best 
chance was to remain calm and trade upon his vanity, but she 
also knew that her indignant impatience was fast getting the 
better of her diplomacy. So far, however, it showed itself only 
in the alternate paling and flushing of her cheeks. 

“My Lord, you do so much honour to my poor charms, that 
‘tis plain you know nothing of my sister’s. Yet I believe her to 
be in your house, detained there by your son.” 

Lord Peterborough shrugged his shoulders and smiled ; he 
really could not understand why she should come complaining 
to him of his son’s peccadilloes, but as she was rather attractive, 
he did not object to her doing so. 

“ Que voulez-vous, my dear miss? I am told our English fine 
ladies now-a-days divide themselves into the opposing factions 
of prudes and coquettes as openly as we men into those of 
Whigs and Tories. It cannot be that you have had the cruelty 
to join the prudes. I can assure you, child, that though people 
of fashion may censure your fair sister for form’s sake, they have 
in general too much sense to be severe on the amiable weak- 
nesses of a charming young female. Consider—‘’Tis Love, ’tis 
Love that makes the world go round.’ For myself, apart from 
war and politics, I have thought every moment ill-spent that 
was not devoted to the fair, and believe me a few years more or 
less cannot cool the warmth of a heart such as this, or make me 
less entirely the humble servant of the ladies.” And laying his 
hand on his heart as he alluded to it, he ended with a killing 
look at Esther. 

“ Have the goodness to send for Lord Mordaunt, my Lord. 
If my sister be here, as I feel too well assured she is,” returned 
Esther, in a voice tremulous with indignation, “she is here 
against her will.” 

Lord Peterborough’s temper began also to be ruffled. This 
young woman would end by being a nuisance with her eternal 
sister. After all she was not a great beauty. He laughed and 
tapped his snuff-box. 

“Charming! Your fair sister is fortunate. She has got a 
lover who is a nobleman and a handsome fellow (for I am told 
the ladies find Mordaunt vastly handsome), and—he has carried 
her off against her will. That is the climax of good fortune, 
but more often boasted of than enjoyed. I will summon 
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Mordaunt, though I warrant he will keep you waiting, for ’tis 
the laziest, most unpunctual dog in the universe.” 

But contrary to expectation Mordaunt appeared almost 
immediately, though sulky enough at being summoned by his 
father, when he had business of his own to attend to. He had 
changed a little since that autumn day at Windsor. He worea 
Bolingbroke—that is, his own brown hair in curls, tied with a 
ribbon after the manner of the elegant and philosophic Secretary 
of State, and his face, though not less beautiful in its refined 
perfection of feature, was thinner and yet more pallid than 
before. Directly he came in he caught sight of Esther, and the 
sulkiness of his expression visibly increased. He saluted his 
father with respectful civility, but took no natice of her. 

“You have the honour of Miss Van—Vanbrugh’s acquaintance; 
I presume?” interrogated Lord Peterborough, impatient to 
hand the business over to his son, since it promised no 
amusement. 

“T have, my Lord,” replied Mordaunt, bowing ungraciously. 

“Then why the devil can’t you be civil? You're a charming 
gay good-tempered gallant for a pretty woman, to be sure, and 
I’m half disposed to think ’tis true you have run away with one 
against her inclination.” 

“T don’t know what your Lordship is pleased to talk about,” 
returned Mordaunt, “ but I think you should recognize the name 
of this—lady. Lady Peterborough told me you had been 
informed of the Vanhomrigh affair.” 

“Eh? What? Vanhomrigh? Yes, of course—I knew I 
had heard the name; but I could not for the life of me think 
where. Yes, now I remember. The woman that thought to 
buy the heir of Peterborough for a son-in-law with her paltry 
four thousand pounds,” 

Lord Peterborough was doubly mortified, first by finding his 
admiration so little appreciated by its object, then by his own 
stupidity in mistaking this City miss—Mordaunt had somewhat 
exaggerated the middling position of the family in his account 
of the Vanhomrighs—for a woman of quality. 

Esther rose to her feet. She appeared not to notice Lord 
Peterborough’s observation, but advanced a few steps towards 
' Lord Mordaunt and paused. There was a minute’s silence 
which no one broke by a movement ; then in a low but imperious 
voice she said: 

“Lord Mordaunt, where is my sister ?” 
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“Your sister!” cried he, and swore an oath or two. 

“Yes, my sister,” she continued when he had done. “She 
left Lady Ponsonby’s in your chaise last night—I have proof of 
it—and now I demand to know what you have done with her.” 

The young man looked at her for a minute in sullen disgust, 
and then ; “ Madam,” he said, “on my honour, I don’t catch 
your meaning. ’Tis none of my doing, if Miss Molly has 
escaped from your watch and ward.” 

“Do you expect me to believe you, my Lord ?” she asked, 
holding on to the back of a tall chair that happened to be near. 
“The circumstances forbid it. Where is she, if not with you?” 

“With some one else, I presume, madam. Miss Molly’s 
admirers are so numerous that for my part I cannot venture to 
be positive.” 

“Thou infamous creature!” she cried. “None better than 
you know her to be all honour, except in so far as yourself may 
by some devilish device have deluded her.” 

In proportion as Esther’s indignation overcame her, her 
antagonist’s coolness became more settled, while Lord Peter- 
borough did not conceal his contemptuous amusement at the 
scene, 

“T assure you, madam,” sneered Mordaunt, “I have not wit 
enough to do’t. You sister is vastly too well trained to spoil a 
bargain by an indiscreet kindness. Let me do a Christian deed, 
and return blessing for cursing, by telling you I consider it a 
deuced deal more likely that, finding your humble servant not 
to be had at her price, she has carried off some gallant of 
fortune to the Fleet, than that she has been carried off by him 
to some more agreeable vil/leggiatura.” 

A Fleet wedding was not so uncommon an affair but that 
Esther might have believed him, if she had not been too well 
convinced that Mordaunt was the only man who could have 
persuaded Molly to such a step. She was silent a minute, 
looking on the ground and endeavouring to calm her 
excitement. 

“My Lord Peterborough,” she said, “’tis impossible for me to 
accept this young man’s denial, seeing I have such good reason 
to believe that my sister left Lady Ponsonby’s in his company. 
Will you, as master of the house, have the goodness to procure © 
me the certainty whether she is or is not in it ?” 

Now a miracle had lately happened. Lord Peterborough and 
his lady and his son had found a subject on which they were all 
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at one. This was the subject of the Vanhomrighs, whom they 
not unnaturally regarded as having attempted to catch the heir 
to an earldom by the stupidest and most barefaced of devices. 
Besides, it would have been Peterborough’s natural inclination 
to take a man’s part against a woman in any case; this humble 
servant of the ladies habitually regarding them as players on 
the opposite side in a game where there were no rules of 
honour. 

“TI vow, madam, you have a great deal of assurance,” he 
replied. “Your money, that is your mother’s, has been paid 
down, and you have no more grounds for extortion. I tell you 
all this pother about a trifling amour concerns me not, and I 
beg you will not continue to besiege and annoy me.” 

“Rest assured, my Lord, I shall besiege and annoy you .by 
every means in my power,” returned Esther. “I know the law 
gives us women the least possible justice, yet my sister is a 
minor, and it cannot be that you can forcibly detain her without 
punishment.” 

Lord Peterborough laughed disdainfully. 

“°’Tis avery tender force, I warrant, has been necessary to 
detain the pretty creature. Madam, your conduct is ridiculous. 
I wish you a very good morning.” 

“Farewell, Miss Vanhomrigh,” added Lord Mordaunt, with a 
cynical smile. “I desire that our acquaintance may cease. 
Present my adieux to the fair, the chaste Miss Molly, when next 
you meet her.” 

Father and son were looking in her direction, but their eyes 
seemed simultaneously attracted to some object beyond her. 

“Coward!” said Esther in a low voice. “You can insult her 
with impunity. Oh that I were a man, or had at least a man 
by my side!” 

The moment of silence, during which she slowly loosed her 
hand from the carved chair, was to her a long pause of despair. 
Then a voice behind her said— 

“ Essie!” 

Peterborough and Mordaunt had already perceived that a 
door, which appeared to form part of a bookshelf in the back of 
the room had opened, and a young man in a travelling dress 
was standing in the doorway. As Esther finished speaking he 
advanced a few steps towards her. It was he who had said, 
“ Essie.” 

Fsther turned and looked at him in bewilderment, Then— 
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“ Francis—Cousin Francis!” and she ran to him and clung to 
his outstretched hand and arm like a drowning creature. “Oh 
by what miracle ?” 

“ By luck, Hess, very good luck, if I can be of service to you. 
My Lord Peterborough, there’s some mistake here. This gentle- 
woman is my cousin, and I cannot submit to see her used with 
disrespect, even by your Lordship. As to Lord Mordaunt,I see 
no reason why I should submit to anything from him.” 

Francis Earle’s habitually cold and almost nonchalant way 
of speaking made it possible for Lord Mordaunt to overlook 
anything provocative there might be in his concluding remark. 

Lord Peterborough hastened forward rubbing his hands and 
laughing, partly in slight embarrassment, partly in pleasurable 
surprise. 

“Faith, my dear boy, I’m very pleased to see you, and sorry 
you should find us and your cousin engaged in a trifling dispute. 
I own we should have been more patient of a lady’s tongue. ’Tis 
the privilege of the fair to use it, and I make Miss Vanhomrigh 
my very humble excuses.” 

He took Francis by the shoulders and embraced him on both 
cheeks in the foreign fashion ; a mode of salutation to which the 
young man submitted but awkwardly. : 

“ How cam’st here, lad? I scarce expected you would reach 
Dover till last evening, nor London till this.” 

“TI came over yesterday with a favourable wind, my Lord, 
and rode hither straight. Joseph let me in about six o'clock 
this morning, but I would on no account disturb your Lordship. 
He showed me into the closet yonder, and I fell asleep on the 
bed there.” 

This was not the first meeting between father and son since 
they had made each other’s acquaintance. They had again met 
in Germany, where his Lordship had heard a most gratifying 
account of the young man’s courage and conduct as a soldier. 

“On my honour,” said Lord Peterborough, smiling with 
pleasure at Francis’s account of his journey, “I myself could 
hardly have used greater expedition.” 

“My Lord,” replied Francis, “’tis enough for me to have 
satisfied you. But I have here a private concern to which you 
must allow the gas; for this young gentlewoman is the daughter 
of the lady who reared me up, as I have told you, and to whom 
you must therefore be sensible I am very much beholden.” 

“Oh, ay, no doubt,” returned his Lordship, good-naturedly ; 
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“T believe I remember some such matter ;” and he was back at 
the fire-place, taking snuff. Francis had said little, and he had 
remembered less of the boy’s earlier circumstances, 

“Essie,” said Francis, taking his cousin’s hands, but looking 
at Lord Mordaunt with a look that had more meaning in it 
than his tone, “I heard you wish for a man at your side, and 
here is one you have every right to command, if you will do him 
the honour. Tell me, what should you do, if you were a man?” 

Essie had all this while been standing close to him, scarcely 
raising her eyes from his coat-sleeve, somewhat bowed, and at 
once weakened and comforted by his presence. At this 
question she straightened herself suddenly, and turned about 
almost with a bound in the direction of Mordaunt. 

“T would kill him,” she cried, and pointed at Mordaunt with 
her fan. 

“ What—for a word, Essie?” 

“For word and for deed, Francis. *Tis proven that he took 
our Moll from a ball last night in his chaise, on some excuse he 
would take her home, but she never reached home. You know 
Moll—all honour—all virtue ;” and leaning her elbow on a high 
shelf of the bookcase, she covered her face with her hand and 
began to weep. “God knows where she is,” she whispered. 

Francis looked down and bit his lip a moment, but showed no 
other sign of emotion. It was perhaps for this reason that 
Mordaunt thought him but a half-hearted, as well as an insignifi- 
cant antagonist. 

“My Lord,” he said, speaking deliberately, but addressing 
Peterborough, “I could wish this business had fallen to some 
other man, but you see how I am situated. My Lord Mordaunt, 
tis far from my desire to push matters to an extremity, but I 
must ask you for some explanation of this circumstance. My 
cousin is naturally agitated, and may have been hasty in her 
accusation,” 

Mordaunt from the vantage of his great height looked down 
at Mr. Earle very coldly from under his full drooping eyelids. 

“Who is this, my Lord?” he asked of his father, indicating 
the young man by a nod. 

Peterborough, who was weary of the matter, and had betaken 
himself to his toothpick for occupation, at this point showed 
more interest. 

“Tis a friend of mine, a young gentleman, on whom I set a 
value,” he replied sharply. 
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“Friend?” repeated his son, looking steadily at Francis. “I 
thought he had been something nearer.” 

“J care not to deny it,” returned Peterborough. 

“T heard as much from Germany. He certainly favours 
brother John, who, poor dog, was not the beauty of the 
family.” 

“If you must talk of me, let it be to me, my Lord,” interrupted 
Earle. “But no matter. What I ask you is, if there is any 
truth in this accusation concerning Miss Mary Vanhomrigh.” 

Mordaunt looked at him again with a cold but bitter anger 
which Esther’s attack had not been able to provoke in him. 

“Damn the fellow,” he said. “Iam not here to answer his 
impertinent questions, and I shall not. If my father chooses to 
let his base-born brats eat up his fortune, I must suffer for’t in 
mine; but I’m not forced to submit to an acquaintance with em.” 

“You'll not answer my question?” asked Francis very delibe- 
rately again. Then after a silence—stepping up to him-—“ No? 
Well, I'll open your mouth—or close it for you ;” and he struck 
Mordaunt on the mouth with his open hand. 

“Francis!” cried Peterborough, half in enjoyment, half in 
deprecation of his conduct. 

Mordaunt was livid with rage. 

“ He shall fight me, my Lord, indeed he shall!” cried Francis, 
stamping his foot. 

Mordaunt, who had a cane at his wrist, raised it and struck 
suddenly and savagely with it. Francis leaped back, and 
received the blow on his lifted hand instead of on his face, at 
which it was aimed. 

“My Lord,” said Mordaunt, taking up his hat and digging his 
cane into the carpet, “I suppose I need not expect you to bid 
your servants turn out this insolent fellow. I wish you a good 
morning. I am for Windsor.” 

“What ? Mordaunt, I say! My God, sir! You'll not accept 
a blow ?” cried Peterborough, scandalized. 

“T have returned it, my Lord,” replied Mordaunt. 

“T must have satisfaction for Miss Vanhomrigh and for 
myself,” said Francis, placing himself between Mordaunt and 
the door. 

“ Ay, certainly ; ’tis a matter for honourable satisfaction,” 
announced Peterborough gravely, coming forward to act as 
umpire in the interesting game. “I regret it” (the regret was 
not very visible in his manner), “ but there is certainly no choice. 
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Mr. Earle is a soldier and a gentleman, Mordaunt, and you 
cannot refuse him.” 

“ Cannot refuse him?” repeated Mordaunt, haughtily. “Ay, 
but I can, and mean to. Why should the heir of Peterborough 
pit his life against a foundling’s? The stakes are not equal, 
gentlemen.” 

“H’m! The swords are,” retorted Francis, and pulled out his 
blade, flashing it in his enemy’s face. Peterborough gave a cry 
of genuine emotion, not at the appearance of the naked sword, 
but at the expression that passed over Mordaunt’s face as he 
started back. 

“Great heaven!” he cried. “Are you a coward, sir? And 
a son of mine? Oh, ’tis too much!” and he ‘struck the 
air violently with his clenched right hand, in a passion of 
mortification. 

Mordaunt recovered himself immediately, but the look of fear 
had been unmistakable. That he was a coward was not to be 
counted among his vices; it was his physical misfortune, as 
much as the trick of swooning that had grown upon him of 
late, and probably proceeded from the same weakness of nerves 
and circulation. In a way his cowardice was almost a source of 
virtue in him, for it was the one defect of which he felt ashamed. 
To cure or at least to conceal it, he had often enough coerced 
and controlled that dear self that otherwise he existed but to 
pamper and respect. But in vain ; an ironic fate ordained that 
he to whom his personal dignity was so sacred a thing, should 
be conscious that. any moment might expose him to the 
contempt of his equals—of those whom, not superiority, but 
overweening self-importance made him despise. Heretofore he 
had wonderfully concealed his weakness, which indeed seemed 
not proper to one so proud. It galled him to the quick to have 
let out the secret in a moment, he hardly knew how, to his 
father and to this fellow whom he despised and also hated, 
as a person to whom his father probably gave away money. 
However, he carried it off. 

“Sure, your LordShip is a truly amiable parent,” he said, 
holding his head high. “You will be pleased to observe you 
are hounding on two of your own sons to fly at each other’s 
throats, as though they were a couple of butcher's dogs.” 

Peterborough laughed loud, but not cheerfully. 

“Tis touching to hear such a fine domestic homily from 
Mordaunt,” he cried; yet he could not but blush a little for 
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himself. Then—*“Mr. Earle, let him pass. ’Tis true, he is 
your brother and my son.” 

Francis obeyed, and Lord Mordaunt went out, without closing 
the door behind him. After a moment’s hesitation Francis 
slipped out after him. Mordaunt was walking slowly down the 
wide, magnificent staircase, which began with a short flight of 
stairs and then branched off into two longer but equally broad 
flights on each side of a landing. Francis spoke his name, but 
he took no notice. Then, going down one step and leaning 
forward, with one hand on the broad polished oak rail of the 
balustrade, Francis spoke quickly and low to his back. 

“You'll understand, my Lord, ’tis only my gratitude to Lord 
Peterborough that forbids my straight proceeding to the 
extremity. I care not a jot for our kinship. If you have played 
the villain to my cousin, why, I’ll kill you if I can. Whatever 
the event, I lose either my life or my good hopes of fortune by 
it ; so never say the stakes are not heavy enough.” 

As he finished speaking, Mordaunt reached the landing. He 
went at the same pace a little way down the left-hand flight of 
stairs, without making any sign that he had heard his antagonist’s 
words ; then he did not so much look at Francis, as turn his 
face somewhat in his direction and show on it a smile of quiet, 
haughty mockery and immovable contempt. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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I. 


SHAKESPERE’S saying about the whirligig of Time bringing in 
his revenges, is fully illustrated by the proposition of a national 
monument in honour of the whilom Triumvir of the Roman 
Republic of 1849—a proposition made by Sig. Crispi in the 
name of the King’s Government, and unanimously assented to 
both by Parliament and by the Municipal Council of Rome. 
Those who remember the obloquy of which the great patriot 
was often the object during his troubled life, may well have 
been astonished, or pleasantly surprised, on learning that King 
Humbert in person contributes a hundred thousand lire to the 
memorial. In his speech in the House of Deputies, the then 
Premier exclaimed :— 

“Mazzini was the Apostle of the Idea of National Unity. 
When he conceived that idea, everything around him lay in 
dreary depression. It was he who vivified and encouraged with 
his spirit the laggards and the despairing. His word became 
a law, which had to be converted into a fact. He was no 
adherent of the Kingship ; but Monarchy will not bear a grudge 
to him, for it issued from national unity as the consequence 
of an inner necessity. The Unionist idea itself sprang from 
Mazzini’s own breast, and,he has gained thereby immortal glory 
before Italy and before the world.” 

This noble tribute will seem nothing but due meed to any one 
fully acquainted with the history of the revival of the Italian 
nation. A great many men of note have passed through the 
political school of him who once was hunted as the “ Arch- 
Revolutionist.”. Among Mazzini’s former intimate associates 
was Sig. Crispi himself, who only parted from him, though in 
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a most friendly spirit, after the striking events of 1860. The 
divergence of ways was indicated in a pamphlet by Crispi. A 
copy of it, inscribed by the late Italian Premier’s own hand 
to a common friend of his and Mazzini’s—who has also been 
an honoured friend of mine, namely, Aurelio Saffi—has, by way 
of gift from the latter, remained in my possession since then. 
It is a relic from a time when Republicans, and men who 
afterwards became adherents of the Monarchy from reasons of 
national expediency, were working together for the reconstruction 
of a fatherland. 

Out of Italy it is scarcely yet known as it ought to be, 
that the expedition to Sicily, in 1860, which led to the establish- 
ment of United Italy, was originally planned, not by Garibaldi, 
but by Mazzini. Sig. Crispi knows full well the facts of the 
case. He was one of the three Sicilians (Corrao and Rosalino 
Pilo being the others) who had a first hand in the preparations 
for that decisive rising. At first Pilo acted as the leader, until 
he met with his death by a bullet before Palermo. It was only 
after the movement had been alive for six weeks that Garibaldi 
landed with his Thousand at Marsala. Without the heroic 
Captain of the Red Shirts, the rising might have failed. Without 
Mazzini, it would not have been begun. 

Taking these events alone into consideration, it will easily 
be understood that the Italian Premier, when referring in his 
powerful speech at Palermo to the leading founders of United 
Italy, should have mentioned “ Mazzini, Victor Emanuel, 
Garibaldi, and Cavour.” The order in which he placed the 
names was significant enough. The statesmanship of Cavour 
certainly set the ball rolling. But men of Crispi’s stamp 
cannot forget to what subserviency their country had been 
reduced, under Cavour, towards Napoleonic France. Nor 
do they grant that that astute statesman’s original aim com- 
prised more than the formation of an enlarged Piedmont. 
Cavour doubted whether populations of such different temper, 
and of such diverse race-characteristics as the North and 
the South Italians, could be brought into constitutional 
harmony. On their part, Mazzini and Garibaldi always 
went by that programme of full Unity, which in days of 
sore oppression and dismemberment was mutely, but graphi- 
cally, indicated by the popular gesture of the pointing fore- 
finger. 

Hence Swinburne aptly says, when singing of the two fore- 
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most Genoese, the discoverer (or rather re-discoverer*) of America, 
Columbus, and Mazzini :— 


One found a world new-born from virgin-sea, 
And one found Italy.” 


Carducci, Italy's greatest living poet, thus addresses the 
memory of Mazzini :—- 


Egli vide nel ciel crepuscolare 
Co ’l cuor di Gracco, ed il pensi2r di Dante, 
La terza Italia. 


(He saw in dusky welkin twilight 
With Gracchus’ heart, and with the mind of Dante, 
The dawn of a Third Italy.) 

In working for the independence, unity, and freedom of his 
nation, Mazzini looked upon Dante, the Ghibelline, as his proto- 
type. This may appear extraordinary, but it explains a curious 
trait in Mazzini’s character. Whilst siding with the German 
Emperor against the Pope, Dante hoped for an eventual rever- 
sion of the “Roman Empire” to Italian hands ; Germany, in his 
view, being destined to act as the useful caretaker or vice-gerent. 
In similar manner Mazzini, whilst striving for the reconstitution of 
Italy, hoped to bring back, if not the universal dominion, at least 
the universal influence, of his country in Europe. This was one 
of the reveries so strangely interwoven with the practical aims of 
the politician. Always looking to mankind at large; though 
promoting the cause of true nationalities, he held, in the back- 
ground of his humanitarian principles, some lingering notion 
of the providential and overruling grandeur of the “ Eternal 
City” whose voice he professed to be. 

Mazzini’s first political experience dates from the Cardonaro 
conspiracy. Afterwards he himself founded the association of 
“Young Italy.” Even Cavour once said:—“I have been a 
conspirator all my life!” To conspire was the only way for 
Italians of those days to attempt re-embodying the poor 
tormented soul of their down-trodden fatherland. Hence the 
word cospirare—iiterally, the breathing together of kindred 
enthusiastic souls—had a most respectable sound. But though 
a Republican in principle, young Mazzini was open to the 
consideration as to whether a Prince might, perchance, be 

* I refer to the landing of Leif Erikson, the Icelander, on American soil, 
nearly five hundred years before Columbus, and the authenticated coloniza- 


tion, for several centuries, of Helluland, Markland, and Vinland—events of 
which Columbus must have heard, when in Iceland, in 1477. 
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made the instrument of the national cause. The appeal he 
addressed to Charles Albert was, however, contemptuously 
flung aside. Upon this, the unselfish patriot, seeing his dearest 
hopes deceived, only thought of his country’s sufferings, which 
for ages had been a “hostelry of grief”"—ahi Italia, di dolore 
ostello,—and then he grimly took his cue from Brutus and Tell, 
whose hands were once poetically blessed even by him who 
afterwards became the leader of Her Majesty’s Conservative 
Opposition and the Premier of England. 

Still, when Pius IX. mounted the Papal Chair, Mazzini had 
another moment of passing doubt. He had often dreamt of a 
regeneration of Europe by an Italy reborn. He had always 
regarded Republican Rome, as well as the Rome of the 
Imperators and the Popes, in the light of a series of historically 
justified developments, to which a Third Era, representing the 
humanitarian idea, was to be added. Musing on this notion, 
the sudden appearance of a “ Liberal Pope” seemed to him like 
the accomplishment of a pre-ordained law, on which the progress 
of mankind was to be wrought out by Divine will. This 
mysticism has influenced Mazzini’s doings in many ways. Not 
that he accepted the dogmas of any hierarchical system. Yet 
he moved within forms of thought which, with all their loftiness, 
were contrary to the more advanced ideas of those with whom 
he acted afterwards in exile. 

The “ Liberal Era” of Pius IX. vanished in a trice. It was 
an unnatural apparition; and Mazzini quickly resumed that 
propaganda which in principle he had never given up. The 
Pontiff, having deluded the expectations of Italy, had to fly in 
the garb of a valet. Mazzini, the Genoese, entered Rome—for 
the first time in his life! A few days afterwards he was at the 
head of a Commonwealth. A more characteristic change it 
would have been impossible to invent. Some years later, when 
the Continent was once more oppressed by a cruel reaction, Lord 
Palmerston, in the House of Commons, said that “Never had 
Rome been better administered than under the Republic!” 
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II. 


Personally, I first saw the renowned Italian agitator in 
London some nine years after the political shipwreck which 
had cast so many exiles on the shores of England. The 
meeting, for which he had expressed a desire, took place in 
presence of Aurelio Saffi, his former co-Triumvir. It was in 
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December, 1858, before Louis Napoleon’s famous New Year's 
harangue to the Austrian Ambassador, which gave the first alarm 
of a coming armed conflict. Mazzini’s wish was, to bring about 
a co-operation between the Italian and German propaganda. 
At that time I had been empowered by many of the chief 
leaders of the German Revolution of 1848-49 to act in their 
name for the furtherance of the national and democratic cause. 

Mazzini was then still in the prime of manhood, but in look 
much aged. As soon, however, as he opened his lips, the fire of 
his eloquence shed a ray of youth over his wan and worn 
features. He spoke—as I afterwards found to be his habit— 
with much passion, albeit not with vehemence ; and in doing so, 
his glance actually seemed to shine through the dusk in the 
small, dark, corridor-like room where we met. In that interview, 
which was held at a friend’s house who formerly had occupied a 
diplomatic post at Florence, Mazzini made a startling com- 
munication to me, referring to the war scheme of Napoleon III., 
the existence of which was then yet unknown in public. As he 
proceeded in his exposition, he threw in remarks of a pathetic 
nature, designating the Man of December as “ Evil incarnate.” 
In terms the most positive he announced the coming attack, next 
spring, upon Austria for the purpose of wresting Lombardy from 
her. Heeven detailed the plan of the intended campaign, and the 
way in which an early peace would be sought by the Emperor of 
the French. It seemed impossible for any one to know of these 
projects, except their Imperial originator. Yet the Italian 
leader showed himself fully informed. I still possess the record 
I drew up of that first communication; and ‘when I read it 
again by the light of events, I found it verified in all its main 
points. 

There was a suspicion, then, that Russia might use the 
opportunity of that war for joining in an attack against Austria, 
and that the whole result would be an increase of the power of 
the Man of December and of the Northern Autocrat. For this 
reason, Mazzini was opposed to the alliance of Piedmont with 
Napoleon III. Garibaldi, on the contrary—so Mazzini explained 
—had accepted the task of “ enrolling the revolutionary element 
under the Sardinian banner,” as Cavour had put it in an inter- 
view with the whilom military Defender of the Roman Republic. 
Finally, Mazzini said to me :—“ This war will, of course, not be 
a war for Italian freedom. It is a horrible chaos, a dishonouring 
war—dishonouring even for you—wun affrenx gédchis, une guerre 
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déshonorante, déshonorante méme pour vous. What can be done 
among you in the face of this situation ?” 

In expressing such views, Mazzini did then certainly not 
stand alone. I have before me a declaration, dated February 28, 
1859, signed by the most prominent Italian exiles, which is quite 
to the same effect. Among those who added their signatures 
were Francesco Crispi and Rosalino Pilo. When events, 
however, took their course as arranged between Napoleon and 
Cavour, the endeavour of Mazzini was to turn the movement 
into a broader national channel. The plan of Napoleon had 
been to enlarge Piedmont, but at the same time to introduce 
Bonapartean vassalates in Tuscany (Prince Jerome), and in the 
Kingdom of Naples (Murat); to establish an Italian Con- 
federacy, with the Pope as its honorary President; and to 
make France its Protector and Over-lord. That Mazzini should 
have successfully aided in foiling this scheme is now acknow- 
ledged as his great merit by a grateful nation. 

Few are aware that so early as in autumn 1859, when 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and some of the smaller principalities were 
freed, Mazzini had planned an invasion of the Roman States 
and of Naples from the land side. Garibaldi, then a General of 
Volunteers in Sardinian service, on being confidentially ap- 
proached, consented to act as the leader. Unfortunately, he 
thought it right to mention the matter to the King, who on his 
part believed he should inform Cavour, through whom finally 
the project came to the knowledge of Napoleon. The conse- 
quence was, a sudden veto thundered down from the Tuileries. 

Warned by this experience, Mazzini left Garibaldi, the next 
time, out of the first preparatory deliberations. When ap- 
proached at last, through Pilo, Garibaldi—so he himself avows 
in his posthumously published Memoirs—“ gave his advice 
against action, throwing the ice of the man of experience on the 
fervent and powerful resolution of youthful energy.” Even on 
March 15, 1860, Garibaldi still wrote to Pilo that he did not 
consider a revolutionary movement in any part of Italy to be 
advisable. In April, when Pilo and his fellow-workers were 
already in Sicily, Garibaldi yet was doubtful. To the messenger 
that came to him, he said, with arms crossed and head slightly 
bent down, his glance directed to the ground: “But France? 
But Cavour?’ However, at last, it was Garibaldi’s strong help 
which led the rising to a glorious triumph. 

Of the details of the planned, but foiled, invasion of the 
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South, in autumn 1859, I was informed by Mazzini. On his 
return to London, he also gave me written proof of his communi- 
cations with Ricasoli, during a secret sojourn at Florence. At 
some of the preparatory discussions concerning the rising in 
Sicily, in 1860, I was present in Mazzini’s dwelling. I can 
aver that the programme was, to carry the campaign, in case of 
success, up to Rome. In Mazzini’s idea,a Constituent Assembly 
of United Italy was then to be convoked. As to the spirit in 
which he wrote to Garibaldi, when trying to make him assume 
the command of the expedition of 1860 from the very beginning, 
the following programme of Mazzini speaks for itself :— 

“Italy free; Rome our capital; the French compelled to 
withdraw. I understand the times; I respect the will of the 
country ; I shall not act against the King; I shall not conspire 
for a Republic. I speak but of Unity ; I urge on the annexations 
fof Tuscany and Central Italy, not finally accepted by Piedmont 
until the following March]; and should we succeed in Sicily or 
elsewhere, the only compact that I insist upon is that of 
immediate annexation. If the country elect a King—be it so. 
It lies with him to prove himself worthy by throwing off his 
vassalage to France, and frankly accepting the nation. What 
now is all-important is the insurrection in Sicily, and contem- 
poraneously, or immediately afterwards, a movement as far as 
the Abruzzi. I believe that, frankly and loyally united, we 
shall succeed.” 


III. 


The deliverance of Italy from French influence runs like a red 
thread through Mazzini’s whole activity. In the first interview I 
had with him he had asked what could be done in Germany in 
presence of Napoleon’s scheme. I replied that, unfortunately, 
after the sanguinary overthrow of a revolution which had led to 
the proscription of a vastly larger number of men in Germany 
than had ever been driven forth from France, Poland, or 
Italy, no movement was as yet possible there—except, perhaps, 
in Schleswig-Holstein, whose people lived under a foreign yoke, 
_ even as the Venetians and the Lombards did. Under these cir- 
cumstances—I added—Paris was generally looked upon as the 
city where the first move would have to be made. 

Mazzini answered that “it appeared strange to him that 
even Germans should be imbued with this feeling, considering 
that it was but natural there should rather be distrust than any- 
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thing else between Germany and France.” He clearly gave me 
to understand that he was averse to looking upon France as 
the main centre of democratic aspirations. This I always found 
to be his attitude in a long and intimate intercourse lasting down 
to his death. Already in 1832 he had written :— 

“ All minds are turned towards France ; all look upon France 
as the country from which the destinies of every European 
nation depend. Such a concentration is highly dangerous ; it is 
a sign of slavery rooted yet in the public mind by force of custom. 
France, by the favour of circumstances, by her compact unity, 
by a social spirit more diffused there than anywhere else, and by 
an intelligent insight which has risen to a high degree, has no 
doubt constituted herself the most powerful centre of activity 
and of European civilization ; but it is not the exclusive, not the 
only centre. The Europe of freemen does not acknowledge an 
absolute dictatorship either of princes or of nations. The lever 
which is to bring down the antiquated political structure has its 
fulcrum wherever there is a people to rise... . It is time we 
should emancipate ourselves.” 

The overthrow of the Roman Republic of 1849 by the 
bayonets of a France still marching under the banner of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, planted still deeper in Mazzini’s heart 
the aversion against Gallic lust of dominion. When on this 
topic, he became very bitter. He liked to tell an anecdote 
about Godfrey Cavaignac (the brother of the General of cannon- 
ading repute during the days of June, 1848), who was considered 
one of the best types of French Republicanism. When Godfrey 


Cavaignac once drew up the new map of nationalities, Mazzini 


remarked to him :— 


“In that case, I suppose, Corsica would return to Italy, and 


France give up all demands for further annexations of territory 
on the left bank of the Rhine ?” 

Cavaignac majestically rose, exclaiming :—“ Never!” 

In an “Open Letter,” which Mazzini addressed to me early 
in 1861, similar views concerning France are embodied, together 
with warnings against the aggressive designs of the Czar upon 
Constantinople. In that letter he said :— 

“The forces of the Party of Reaction daily dwindle away 
more and more. To vanquish them in open conflict is only a 
question of time, and of a near time. But French Imperialism 
which pushes itself into our own camp, which struggles at our 
side, and which shares the spoils of victory with us, is a far more 
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dangerous foe. . . . Help us, therefore, to found Italian Unity! 
The Mediterranean will then become a European, not a French 
lake ; and in the South you will have a stronger line of defence 
than the Mincio. . . . Your mistrust is in the direction of France. 
And you must mistrust her as long as you have a weak Italy, 
which itself is accessible to the invasion or to the seductions of a 
promise of military support. . . . Let there be an alliance between 
us, not a war of brothers. We have a common enemy ; let us 
be united in combating him.” 

These views will give an idea as to the side on which Mazzini’s 
sympathies, were he still alive, would be in regard to the Triple 
Alliance. In one of his treatises he actually, when there was 
danger of a Russo-French combination, advocated an alliance of 
Germany and England, even Austria included, if that were the 
only means of obtaining safety. In the same way, in spite of his 
detestation of Turkey, he had issued the strongest appeals, in 
1853, in favour of war against Russia. Thus, in times of a great 
crisis, he knew very well how to take a practical view. All 
through his life he denounced the ambition of the Autocrats 
of the North. “If to-day,”—he had already said in 1832— 
“there is a danger of invasions and conquests which might 
destroy the European balance of power, it is to be found 
in the North. Russia is the only foe which the South of Europe 
has to fear.” In 1871, shortly before he died, he still called 
Czarism the “standing threat to Europe.” He wished to see 
“Russia confined to her true boundaries;” repeating his 
warnings against “the tenacity with which Russia, from the 
days of Peter the Great down to our own, has followed out the 
idea of the conquest of Constantinople.” 

The reconstitution of Poland Mazzini ever had at heart. 
Panslavism he looked upon as “a dream of ambition on the one 
hand and of servitude on the other—a dream that arose with the 
rulers at St. Petersburg, and with courtiers and writers ready to 
bend truth and fact.” It was through the envoy of the Secret 
National Government at Warsaw that Mazzini and a small circle 
of other exiles (Ledru-Rollin and myself among them) were 
informed beforehand of the very day when the ever-memorable 
rising of 1863 was to be begun; an event which took all the 
diplomacy of the world by surprise. I have stated elsewhere how 
strangely at fault Lord John Russell, the then Foreign Secretary, 
was, both when he said that the Polish rising had been “ organized 
by a cosmopolitan revolutionary party, with Mazzini at its head,” 
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and when he asserted that the aim of that insurrection was a 
“Communistic” one. In point of fact, Mazzini had expressed his 
doubts by a letter as to whether the moment for the rising was 
well chosen. As to Communists, there was not a single man to 
whom that description could be applied among those who were 
in the secret here, or among the leaders in Poland. 


IV. 


In Mexican affairs, Mazzini took part in a confidential 
memorandum addressed to President Lincoln, which, had there 
been time to act upon it, might have brought about a decisive 
change at Paris. A very different course might thus have been 
given to European politics from what it became through the 
war of 1870, into which Napoleon was driven after the failure 
of the “ Latin Empire” he had tried to establish under Arch- 
duke Maximilian. There can be no doubt that the Mexican 
enterprise of the two Imperial adventurers formed a threat to 
the United States, over which the tempest of the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion had begun to burst. The memorandum in question, 
drawn up by the writer of the present, and signed by Mazzini and 
Ledru-Rollin, as well as by me, showed how the French inter- 
vention in Mexico could be foiled by an effective blow at Paris 
and in some other French towns. The suggestions made were 
not declined by President Lincoln. He gave his answer through 
an American Senator, that he would reserve his decision for 
the moment of urgency. When the crisis came, Lincoln fell 
under the murderous weapon of Booth, and the plan came to 
nought. 

Clear as the Italian leader’s judgment had been in Mexican 
affairs, he rather misconceived the probabilities of the Union 
War. Many years before its outbreak he had foreseen that the 
contrast between the institutions of the North and the South 
must lead to an armed conflict. But he believed even then that 
a separation could not be avoided. This older view of his warped 
his judgment. He doubted the possibility of a full victory of the 
North almost to the very last ; a subject on which we were much 
at issue. When the cause of freedom came out victoriously, he 
saluted the great civic triumph with heartfelt joy. 

The two expeditions against Rome, under Garibaldi, in 1862 
and 1867, which ended disastrously at Aspromonte and Mentana, 
were not of -Mazzini’s framing. With the project of the first- 
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named expedition—which certainly saved Italy from an infamous 
alliance, at that time planned between Napoleon and Rattazzi, 
both against the Mexican Republic and against Germany— 
Mazzini had not even been previously acquainted. By special 
messenger, Garibaldi had fully informed me of his intention 
and of the pressing motives which guided him in drawing the 
sword, But the condition attached to this communication was, 
that Mazzini should not be spoken to on the subject! The 
two aged leaders, whose names had so long been a common 
watchword of Italian democracy, were much estranged then 
from each other. I often tried, though in vain, to help in 
bringing about a better feeling between them ; being connected 
by friendship with both. Still, Garibaldi, after his Aspromonte 
campaign, did full justice, during his stay in London, to Mazzini 
ina speech marked by the accents of true greatness. He said :— 

“TI am about to make a declaration which I ought to have 
made long ago. There is a man amongst us here who has 
rendered the greatest services to our country and to the cause 
of freedom. When I was a youth, having nought but aspirations 
towards the good, I sought for one able to act as the guide and 
counsellor of my young years. I sought such a man, even as 
he who is athirst seeketh the spring. I found the man. He 
alone watched when all around him slept; he alone fed the 
sacred flame. He has ever remained my friend ; ever as full of 
love for his country, and of devotion to the cause of liberty. 
This man is Joseph Mazzini. To my Friend and Teacher!” 

In spite of this, dissension and rivalry were renewed. Perhaps 
it will not be out of place here to say something of the contrast 
between the two distinguished leaders, who were alternately 
moving in the same orbit or following each a separate course. 


V. 


In many ways Garibaldi and Mazzini formed a curious 
mental antithesis. In bodily appearance, too, they were like 
North and South. Garibaldi, as his very name shows, hailed from 
the Teutonic stock. “Spear-bold,” or “War-bold,” is the 
meaning of that name, once a frequent one among Bavarian 
dukes, and among the German people at large. There is a 
village, to this day, in Norfolk, called Garboldisham ; of yore 
the home of a Saxon leader of the name of Garbold or Garibald. 
In the famed Captain of the Red Shirts there was nothing of 
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the typical Italian. His broad, massive face and forehead ; his 
square shoulders ; his reddish hair and blue eyes; his few and 
simple gestures, his measured speech and general calmness, gave 
one the impression rather of a German, or of a Lowland Scot. 
Mazzini was the exact opposite: the head comparatively small, 
though with a large forehead and finely-cut features ; dark-eyed, 
dark-haired ; slender in build ; of utmost rapidity of speech and 
lively Italian gestures. With advancing years, when his form 
had assumed an almost spectral thinness, he—in his dark dress ; 
with his pale, noble brow; his white beard and hair closely 
trimmed—looked the very picture of a martyr, whose galled 
mortal coil is only kept together by his spiritual energy. The 
unearthly impression was, however, greatly softened by his 
vivacious glance, and by the pleasing smile which played about 
his lips when, standing upright ina circle of friends—his hand, in 
southern iashion, placed on his heart, or high above on his breast— 
he poured forth persuasive words with a breathless enthusiasm. 
Whilst he thus spoke, his figure (he was but of middle height) 
actually seemed to grow—a wonderful delusion. In an age of re- 
ligious fancy, it would perhaps have been called a transfiguration. 

It were a great error, though, to conceive Mazzini as a gloomy 
fanatic, to whom joy and cheerfulness were denied. I have 
never heard him, it is true, indulge in an outright, hearty laugh. 
But the sense of the humorous he had in a large degree. 
Among intimate friends he was amiability personified. Occa- 
sionally he made himself the playmate of a child in thorough 
sportive manner. When our daughter, Ottilie, was bustling in 
and out of the room, like a sprite, enjoying the ~infantine 
domestic help she was allowed to give, he would greet her, with 
some words from Shakspeare, as “Ariel.” At the seaside, 
where our son Ferdinand—whose name had perhaps given rise 
to this association of ideas—gained a silver oar at a boat-race, 
Mazzini hailed his return home with a: “See the conquering 
hero comes!” A genial simplicity was one of his most attractive 
qualities. The desipere in loco of the classic poet he under- 
stood to perfection. In a moment, however, he would return to 
serious matters with all the fervour of his soul, “Ora e sempre,” 
(“ Now and Ever”) was his rule in life. 

Garibaldi, who had led a seaman’s and a roving warrior’s 
life in his youth, was fond of the charms of nature, in true 
Teutonic manner. Mazzini, who resided in England for up- 
wards of thirty years, barring occasional sojourn or secret 
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travel abroad, scarcely ever went beyond London. This man 
who held so many threads of revolutionary action in his hands, 
lived a most secluded life. He did not frequent society, only 
moving in a restricted circle of English and foreign friends. 
In his own dwelling he confined himself, hermit-like, to a 
narrow room, to which those only had access who could give the 
password of his assumed name. It was “Ernesti” when he 
lived in Onslow Terrace and in the Fulham Road. He hada 
fondness for small rooms, as he often told me, when I urged 
him, for the sake of his health, to go to larger quarters. For 
this there was all the greater need as he was an inveterate 
smoker, to such an extent that on coming into his room I 
often found the atmosphere intolerably dim, thick, and, being 
myself of the counterblast disposition, utterly deleterious. 
There can unfortunately be no doubt that by this, his only 
indulgence, he ruined his digestion and accelerated his death. 
For many years he, through whose hands considerable propa- 
gandist means passed, spent his days in abodes of abject poverty. 
In the evening he often went out to friends. Only at last, when 
his health visibly declined, could he be induced to choose some 
better accommodation. He then had rooms in which birds 
flew about during daytime, unsecured by the cage. But pretty 
as the sight was, it is to be feared that, windows and doors 
being carefully closed, the little songsters were not thriving on 
the smoke-laden air. 

When I entreated him to seek fresh power of working by 
exercise in all-healing Nature, he would place himself, with his 
peculiar smile, before me and say :—“ Nature, with its manifold 
phenomena, disturbs me. When out in the open, I must sit 
down, cross my arms, and first collect myself in thought before I 
can enjoy Nature at all and regain the necessary concentration.” 
His whole strength, as well as his failings, lay in these words. 
The long habit of recluse life had spiritualised him to an extreme 
degree. On seeing him one day nearly broken down, I wrote 
him, on coming home, a short note couched in almost impera- 
tively urgent words, indicating the seaside place he, ought to go 
to. In spite of the energy of his own will, he knew how to 
appreciate a friend’s loving firmness. After we had spent many 
weeks at Broadstairs, where we met him in company of his most 
intimate friends, the Stansfelds, he did not fail to express his 
warm thanks for the timely advice, 
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VI. 


Garibaldi, though not to be compared to Mazzini in intellectual 
culture, had mused in still nights at sea, and in his island home, 
over the great riddle of the Universe. In these meditations he 
had come to the same conclusion—as he once said to a deputa- 
tion of Swiss Freemasons—as Alexander von Humboldt. The 
cause of Freethought he, the passionate hater of all priesthood, 
had deeply at heart. In this, again; Mazzini wholly differed 
from him. Whilst utterances of enlightened philosophy came 
from the warrior, the more cultured thinker used formulas 
rather at variance with the spirit of that modern research whose 
results coincide with the thoughts formulated in ages long past, 
from Hindoo antiquity to the days of Greek and Roman thinkers. 

Lively encounters sometimes occurred between Mazzini and 
us on these subjects. In his younger days he, too, had held 
freethinking views. But—as he has himself explained in a bit 
of autobiography, and as he once pathetically told us when 
philosophical questions were the subject of conversation at 
table—a great change came over him many years ago. It was— 
he said, by way of answer to a question of my wife—owing to his 
having been unable to bear any longer the strain of struggles 
in which so many lives had to be sacrificed, that he felt driven 
to seek consolation in entirely rebuilding the system of his 
moral philosophy in a sense of strong faith. Had he not done 
so—he added—he “must either have gone mad, or sought death 
by suicide; so troubled was his mind by seeming to hear, 
day and night, the voices of victims that had perished in 
hopeless struggles organized by him.” After sucha confession it 
was easy to understand the personal cause of his altered views. 
Generally speaking, these questions were handled, in the circle 
of friends, with kindliness by him, and with toleration on both 
sides. Yet in his more moody moments he would, all of a 
sudden, grasp, as it were, a spear and throw it with much 
fierceness upon his opponents. Then he became unjust, even 
apt to set aside the courtesy due toa lady friend that opposed 
him, although female society had the greatest charm for him, 
and he was fond of quoting Goethe’s “Das ewig Weibliche 
sieht uns hinan!” In these intellectual tournaments he forgot 
that scientific questions do not depend upon individual wants 
and desires. Sometimes he had to be reminded that men who 
did not hold the dogmas he cherished, had nobly given away their 
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lives, or r their - personal freedom and all that man can enjoy, and 
that their sacrifices were thus, comparatively, even the larger 
ones. 

Extraordinary was Mazzini’s dismay when he learnt, through 
me, of the appointment of Professor Moleschott to the Chair of 
Physiology at Turin. When Dr. Ludwig Biichner, the distin- 
guished scientist, and a fellow-worker in Democratic movements, 
asked for Mazzini’s photograph with his signature, I actually 
had a difficulty in getting it for him. At last, when I playfully 
spoke about the superior toleration shown by freethinkers, 
Mazzini gave his portrait, but adding to his name the words: 
“ Quand méme.” However, having been much thrown together 
from early times with eminent German patriots, Mazzini prized 
our literature most highly, albeit his own “ synthetic mind,” as 
he liked to say, was troubled by the spirit of critical analysis 
so prevalent among our countrymen. Among German poets he 
preferred, in accordance with his own character, the “ subjective ” 
ones to those who indulged in “ objective” description. Hence, 
he felt himself more drawn towards Schiller than towards 
Goethe, whose Olympian repose irritated his ardently striving 
individuality. The poet of freedom, who spurred men to action, 
attracted him far more than the self-contained artistic delineator. 
Even in the opinions which I heard Mazzini express on the 
most powerful dramatic genius whom England, nay, all nations 
and ages have produced, there was an accent which showed that 
in the drama, too, he sought something else than the portraiture, 
however striking and unmatched, of human passions and of the 
inevitable concatenation of events. Of English poets, Byron, 
who struggled for the Greek cause, was his favourite author. 
In Byron, Mazzini would even overlook those utterances of 
“ gnawing doubt,” which he otherwise resisted with such glowing 
favour of belief. 


VII. 


Mazzini and Garibaldi were originally at one in their 
appreciation of the right of Germany, whenjassailed by France 
in 1870. Yet Garibaldi finally sided with the French—that is, 
after Sedan ; whilst Mazzini, in the Roma del Popolo, defended 
German nationality against Ernest Renan, even after the 
tremendous struggle was over. Ina public letter Garibaldi had 
addressed to me in 1865, he had said :-— 

“A Leading Nation is required, which, similar to a Knight of 
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the Middle Ages, devotes itself to the redressing of grievances ; 
which ranges itself on the side of the weak ; which sacrifices, for 
the present, its own material welfare for the much more precious 
boon of having a soul satisfied by the alleviation of the sufferings 
of its neighbours. . . . This foremost part, which the vicissitudes 
of modern times have left vacant, might well be occupied by the 
German nation. The serious and philosophical character of 
your fellow-citizens would be a guarantee of confidence and of 
stability for the future of all. May you, therefore, shake with 
your strong German arms the rotten catafalque of your Thirty 
Tyrants! Establish, in the heart of Europe, the imposing Unity 
of your fifty millions, and we shall, all of us, throw ourselves 
with enthusiastic eagerness into your brotherly ranks!” 

Again, in 1867, when war was threatened by France on account 
of Luxemburg, Garibaldi, as honorary President of the League 
of Peace and Liberty, wrote to me :—‘“ To combat Bonaparte, is 
to combat the Evil. Hence not only whole Germany, but Italy, 
nay, the entire world, ought to be against him!” From these and 
other reasons I was convinced, at the outbreak of the war of 1870, 
that any proposal that might have to be made to Garibaldi on 
our part would not fall on sterile ground. For reasons well- 
known to me, he, however, allowed himself, after Sedan, to take 
the side of the French—an act for which afterwards the worst 
ingratitude was meted out to him. When the war began, a 
proposal to the Italian Party of Action had been entrusted to 
my hands by a group of German patriots at Berlin, belonging 
partly to the Liberal, partly to the Republican camp. The 
question was, whether Italian Democracy would be willing to 
co-operate with Germany by means of a diversion upon Rome, 
so that the Florentine Government should not be able to make 
common cause with Napoleonic France. It was inevitable to 
make the first confidential communication to Mazzini. He had 
shortly before been with us, at my house, on the eve of his © 
departure to Italy. He accepted the offer, which I conveyed to 
him to Genoa, with enthusiastic readiness ; the necessary arms 
and pecuniary means being ready for the enterprise. The rapid 
victories gained at Worth and Forbach put, however, a stop to 
the negotiations. Soon afterwards followed Mazzini’s temporary 
imprisonment. But when he was freed and came back to 
London, he expressed his thanks to me for “the great proof of 
confidence which Germany had given to him.” In the reply to 
Renan, Mazzini‘said :—“ As to the victory, it was the victory of 
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German nationality over those who arrogantly endeavoured to 
hinder its development.” 

Among his last writings were some on the “International 
Society” and the Commune. In regard to the rising of the 
Commune, he chiefly reprimanded a section whose doings 
destroyed the necessary union of the Republican forces, thus 
opening a way for monarchical reaction. It is well known how 
near France came to this danger under Marshal MacMahon. To 
the idea of free communes, within a compact nationality, Mazzini 
certainly was not averse. He distinctly wished to qualify the 
principle of unity by such an antidote of local self-administration 
—not of States or provinces, but of towns and villages, in order 
to avoid the bane of a deadening centralization. This strong 
leaning towards unity made him the warm advocate, in defiance 
of the most apparent difficulties, even of a Scandinavian and 
Iberian Union. On the Irish Question, the strict maintenance 
of the Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland was 
his clearly recorded parole. 

He was Socialist enough to be accused by his ignorant or 
malicious foes of being a champion of Communism—a theory 
which he absolutely rejected. He did not answer the claims of the 
disinherited millions with the stony-hearted :—“ Let men do as 
they like; let things go as they may!” (Laissez faire ; laissez aller !) 
He believed that no State can prosper in which individual liberty 
is not combined with the principle of association and co-operation. 
At the same time, in a forty years’ struggle with the enemies of 
Democracy, he had learnt that to dissolve a popular movement 
into a mere “ war of classes” between working men and dourgeois 
was a sure means of mutual ruin. He knew history too well not 
to remember that the policy of tyrants and would-be usurpers 
has often fostered such class-feuds within the popular parties. 

These ideas he also applied to the events in France. His 
argumentation concerning the Commune—bringing in, as it did, 
the religiously dogmatic element—may in part be liable to 
objection ; but in the main he showed strong practical sense. 
Bitter were the onslaughts against him by writers of a Utopian 
bent of mind. Bitterest in their strictures were those who had 
not moved a finger for the popular cause, and who only came 
out to mar it by impossible issues which brought Republican 
France once more to the verge of a monarchical or Czsarist 
Restoration. Still, in his own country Mazzini had the satis- 
faction, shortly before his death, of seeing the mass of the 
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operatives standing to his own principles in a Congress held at 
Rome by the “ United Associations of Italian Working Men.” 

With a cry for union still on his lips, he broke down in 
March 1872, at the age of barely sixty-seven. Throughout Italy 
an indescribable feeling of sorrow arose when it became known 
that within the walls of Pisa, against which the singer of the 
Divina Commedia had launched his curse, there had died, 
unrecognized and in secrecy, the “ Last of the Romans,” the man 
whose name had once been the terror of oppressors—he whom 
patriots had honoured, in the ardent language of the South, as 
the “Apostle of the Great Idea,” as the “Sublime Teacher and 
Guide,” nay, as the “Martyr and Angel of Sacrifice.” “For 
the tomb of the Master whom we adore,’—so wrote one of 
the popular journals—“we have no flower. The lily of the 
valley has not the purity, the violet of the meadow not the 
fragrance, that would be worthy of him.” The Italian Parlia- 
ment, by which he had been twice outlawed, led the way, even 
then, in the recognition of his merits. All over the world, in 
circles where he had formerly been vilified, men acknowledged 
at last his great qualities, the loftiness of his aim, and the 
success he had achieved or rendered possible. A champion of 
freedom must die before he can earn the praise of those sages. 

In him, Italian nationality, which seemed to have lost its very 
soul, found the most high-minded exponent. In him, democratic 
Europe possessed a force than which a more indefatigable one 
has never been concentrated in a single man. Only those 
intimately acquainted with him knew what strength there was in 
that slender, nervous form which gave rise to so many important 
movements, and to which the popular forces of action felt an 
attraction as the iron does to the magnet. The generous 
aspirations of that enthusiastic heart, always deeply appreciated 
by his loving associates, are now gratefully recognized by a new 
generation, which intends raising a fitting monument to him who 
held so great a place as one of the Restorers of the Italian 
Nation, and as the Champion of Universal Freedom. 


KARL BLIND. 
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SOME TRANSLATIONS OF HEINE, 
BY THE LATE LADY DUFF GORDON (LUCIE). 





In August, 1833, Heinrich Heine was at Boulogne, and at the 
table-d’héte of the hotel sat next to a child of twelve, with long 
plaits of hair down her back, who spoke German perfectly. The 
child was my mother, Lucie Austin, and the friendship between 
the great poet and the little English girl began by his saying that 
when she went to England she could tell her friends she had seer 
Heinrich Heine. Whereupon she answered, “ And who is Heinrich 
Heine ?” which amused him. 

The poet and the child passed long hours on the pier together, 
she singing old English ballads to him, he telling her wild tales 
about the watersprites who brought him greetings from the North 
Sea, the mermaids and the fish, all quaintly mixed up with an 
old French fiddler, who had a black poodle and was diligently 
taking three baths a day. 

The poem, 

“Wenn ich an deinem Hause 
Des morgens voriber geh’, 
So freut’s mich, du liebe Kleine, 
Wenn ich dich am Fenster seh’. 


Mit deinen schwarzbraunen Augen 
Siehst du mich forschend an: 
Wer bist du, und was fehlt dir, 
Du kranker, fremder Mann?’ 


‘Ich bin ein deutscher Dichter, 
Bekannt im deutschen Land ; 
Nennt man die besten Namen, 
So wird auch der meine genannt. 


Und was mir fehlt, du Kleine, ~ 
Fehlt Manchem im deutschen Land ; 
Nennt man die schlimmsten Schmerzen, 
So wird auch der meine genannt.’” 
VOL, IX.—NO, LIV. 3D 
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was written for his child-friend, whose magnificent hazel eyes we 
shall see the poet did not forget. 

Eighteen years passed ere they met again. In 1851 M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire lent his apartment in Paris to my 
parents, and they heard by chance that Heine was living close 
by, in the Rue Amsterdam ; that he was poor and very ill. Lady 
Duff Gordon sent to ask if he remembered the little girl to whom 
he had told fairy tales at Boulogne many years before, and 
whether he would receive her. He begged she would go directly, 
and when she entered his room raised his powerless eyelids with 
his thin white fingers and said, “ Ja, die Lucie hat noch dieselben 
grosse Augen” (Yes, Lucie has still the same large eyes). 

In 1855 my mother was in Paris for two months and went to 
see the unfortunate poet every other day. He welcomed her as 
“a beautiful, kindly angel of death,”* and evidently enjoyed 
talking German to her. M. Léon de Wailly had told him that 

_ Lady Duff Gordon’s admirable translation of his novel ‘ Stella and 
Vanessa’ had called attention to the book, and Heine vehemently 
pressed her to undertake the translation of all his own works. 
He offered her the copyright as a gift, gave her carte-blanche to 
cut out what she disliked, and drew up lists of the arrangement 

“he considered best. With boyish eagerness he sent her all his 

works and wanted her to at once begin a prose translation of his 

songs. To this she demurred, but to please the dying man did 

“ Almanzor” into English and read it to him. This only made 

him more anxious to obtain her promise to translate the rest. 
Had my mother’s health permitted she might perhaps, out of 
affection for Heine, have tried to translate more of his untrans- 
latable poems. I have been induced to publish a selection of 
those she did by Mr. John Addington Symonds, who (no mean 
judge) thinks they are too good to be lost. JANET Ross. 
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THE CONVERT (ALMANzor). 


In Cordova’s great cathedral 
There are thirteen hundred pillars, 
Thirteen hundred massive pillars 
Bear on high the vaulted roof-tree. 


And the dome and walls and pillars 
Are adorned and written over 

With texts taken from the Koran, 
Wise and beautifully painted. 


* See ‘ Three Generations of English Women,’ p. 223, e¢ segq. 
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For the Moorish kings who built it 
Raised the same to Allah’s glory; 
3ut so many things have altered 
In fate’s dark mysterious whirlpool. 


From the tower, whence the Muezzin 
Daily called to prayer the faithful, 
Now is heard the dismal jangling 
Of the bells rung by the Christians. 


On the platform whence the faithful 
Chaunted forth the Prophet’s sayings, 
Now the shaven priests exhibit 

The stale wonders of their masses. 


There they twist and bow and curtsey 
Low before their*painted idols, 

Ring and bray and burn their incense 
While the silly tapers twinkle. 


In Cordova’s great cathedral 
Stands Almanzor Ben Abdullah, 
Gazing sadly on the pillars 
While within himself he mutters : 


“Oh, ye pillars, strong and massive, 
Once adorned for Allah’s glory, 
Do I see ye now subservient 
To this hateful Christian ritual ? 


“If you yield to the oppression, 
If you bear the yoke with patience, 
Shall not I, so much the weaker, 
Rather bow my head before it?” 


And Almanzor Ben Abdullah 
Bows his head, and gaily smiling, 
He receives the rite of baptism 
In Cordova’s great cathedral. 


II. 


Forth he steps from the cathedral, 
Springs upon his fiery charger, 

And the dark locks, lately moistened, 
Flutter wildly as he gallops. 


On the road to Alkolea, 

By the banks of Guadalquivir, 
Where the tender almond blossom 
Mingles with the fragrant orange, 
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Rides the knight in merry humour, 
Whistling, singing, laughing gaily, 
While the birds join in, in chorus, 
And the rushing of the river. 


But in Alkolea’s castle 

Dwelleth Clara de Alvares ; 

Her father in Navarre is fighting, 
And she lives with greater freedom. 


From afar Almanzor heareth 

Drums and trumpets loudly pealing, 
And he sees the castle windows 
Gleaming brightly through the darkness. 


In the halls of Alkolea 

Twelve fair ladies lead the dances, 

And twelve knights in gorgeous raiment— 
The most graceful is Almanzor. 


As though led by wanton humour, 
*Midst the ladies now he flutters, 
And in turn to every fair one 
Some sweet flattery addresses. 


The lovely hands of Isabella 
To his lips in haste he presses, 
Then he sits beside Elvira 
Gazing boldly on her beauty. 


Laughing he asks Eleonora 

If to-day he please her fancy, 
And displays the golden crosses 
Richly worked upon ‘his mantle. 


Ill. 


Now in Alkolea’s castle 

All the sounds of mirth are silenced, 
Knights and ladies all have vanished 
And the torches are extinguished. 


Donna Clara and Almanzor 
Now are left alone together, 
And the last expiring taper 
Sheds its feeble glimmer o’er them. 


The lady in her chair is seated, 

At her feet the knight reclining 

Rests his head with sleep o’erpowered 
On the lap of his beloved, 
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And the lady, sadly musing, 
Sprinkles precious oil of roses 

On the dark locks of Almanzor ; 
But he sighs like one heart-broken. 


And the lady, sadly musing, 
Softly presses silent kisses 
On the dark locks of Almanzor ; 


But his brow grows stern and gloomy. 


And the lady, sadly musing, 


Softly bends, with hot tears streaming 


O’er the dark locks of Almanzor ; 
But his closed lips fiercely quiver. 


And he dreams he still is standing 


With his head bent low and dripping 


In Cordova’s great cathedral, 
While mysterious voices murmur. 


Yes! he hears the giant pillars 
Muttering in indignation 


That they'll bear the shame no longer. 


Presently they rock and tremble, 


And they wildly burst asunder 
O’er the pallid priests and people, 
Crashing falls the dome in ruins 
On the wailing Christian idols. 


Nay, make no vows, but only kiss— 
No woman’s vows can I believe ; 


Thy words sound sweet, but real’s the bliss 


Of one sweet kiss I now receive ; 
The kiss I’ve had, and ’tis my own 
When words and vows away have flown. 


Nay, plight me, love, thy faith and troth, 
And let me sink upon thy breast, 
For I will trust each word and oath 
And quite believe that I am blest ;— 
For evermore and many a year 
Beside, I know thou'lt love me, dear! 


Lyrisches Intermezzo, Xi. 
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SoRELY they have teased me 
And vexed me early and late, 
Some with too much loving, 
Others with downright hate. 


They poisoned the drink in my cup, 
They poisoned the bread I ate, 
Some with too much loving, 

Others with downright hate. 


But she who most has grieved me, 
Who saddened and changed my fate, 
Alas! she never loved me, 
She did not even hate. 
Lyrisches Intermezzo, Xi. 


I NEEDED rest and comfort 

And came to seek them with you; 
You hastened away and left me, 
You had so much to do! 


I swore that my soul was wholly 
Devoted to you, my dear; 

You answered with a curtsey 
And laughter loud and clear. 


You did all you could to vex me, 
You went so far as this: 

When I took leave you even 
Denied me a parting kiss. 


Don’t fancy I’ll blow my brains out, 
Howe’er ill things may go ; 
All that sort of thing, my beauty, 
I once did—long ago. 
Heimkehr, Uti. 


At first I sank in wild despair 
Beneath the grief I feel e’en now; 
That grief at length I’ve learnt to bear, 
But ah! in pity ask not how. 
Buch der Lieder, vu. 


I wePT in my dream, for I fancied 
You lay in the grave so cold. 

I woke, and I knew you were living, 
But the tears from my eyelids rolled. 
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I wept in my dream, for I fancied 
That you had forsaken me. 

I woke, and all night I lay weeping 
Till morning, bitterly. 


I wept in my dream, for I fancied 
You loved me as before. 
I woke, and I still am weeping, 
And shall weep, evermore. 
Lyrisches Intermezzo, iv. 


Eacu night in my dreams I behold thee 
With a smile so soft and sweet, 

And I weep aloud, and wildly 

I throw myself at thy feet. 


Sadly thou gazest upon me, 
Sadly thine eyes meet mine, 

, And down thy soft cheeks slowly 
Steal pearly drops of brine. 


Thou giv’st me a wreath of cypress 
With one word, whispered low. 
I wake, and the cypress I find not, 
And the word I do not know. 
Lyrisches Intermezzo, iV 1. 


FEAR not, my sweet, I should betray 
The love I bear thee in my lays, 
Howe’er my lips may overflow 

With thy matchless beauty’s praise. 


Beneath a thicket all of flowers, 
Hidden from all envious blame, 
Lies, my love, that burning secret, 
Burns, my love, that secret flame. 


Fear nought, though some suspicious flash 
Burst wildly forth from time to time: 

The world knows nothing of such fires 

And takes them all for merely rhyme. 

Neue Gedichte, Xxxv. 
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FRAGMENTS. 


My heart is sad and heavy 

In this merry month of May, 
As I stand beneath the lime-tree 
On the bastion old and grey. 


Beneath my feet the water 
Flows gently in the moat, 
A boy sits idly fishing 

And whistling in his boat. 


“Ir all the mountains were of gold 
And all the seas of wine, 
I’d rather have thee than them all, 
Sweet maiden, treasure mine.” 


“Tf thou dost love me best of all 
As I would fain believe, 
Go stand before my father’s face 
And ask my father’s leave.” 


“TI stood before thy father’s face 
And he did say me nay ; 
Take leave then of thyself, sweet maid, 
And come with me away. 


I never shall forsake thee, love, 
Until that I be dead ; 

Thou art the daughter of a King, 
A rosebud blushing dead.” 


“Tf I’m the daughter of a King 
Thou art an Earl so free.” 
He led her by the snow-white hand 
Beneath the Linden tree. 


He led her from the Linden tree 
Away by the snow-white hand. 
In time she bore the knight a child 
Far in a distant land. 
LucizE DUFF GORDON. 
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WHAT THE BAG CONTAINED. 


AN INCIDENT OF ’NINETY-EIGHT. 
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A SHORT mile from this hospitable roof, under which it has 
often before been my good lot to stay, in the middle of a stony 
road, the passer-by finds himself confronted by a couple of 
entrance gates. Entrance gates are usually very characteristic 
objects in Ireland. The history of their owners—more often, 
perhaps, of their former owners—is apt to be written large 
upon them, in characters so distinct that he that runs may 
read. Who that knows that country, even casually, does not 
know the formidable castellated gateway, with its frowning 
portcullis, its towers with windows only adapted for the con- 
venience of archers, its crenellated copings, the whole sur- 
mounting an apparently impassable barrier of iron, enough to 
strike terror into the heart of any harmless passer-by, unless he 
knows—as he probably does—that only three steps away he will 
come to a hedge, through the gaps in which the cows are wont 
to saunter out so as to enjoy an illicit mouthful now and then 
upon the Queen’s highroad. 

Again, who does not know the elaborately decorated ginger- 
bread style of entrance, all twisted shamrocks and gilding— 
tarnished gilding, as a rule. The entrance flanked with the 
enormous architectural lodge, large enough to accommodate 
any reasonable family, and giving rise to wild anticipations as to 
the sort of palace we are about to approach, anticipations which 
only fade away when we learn that but one wing, or portion 
perhaps of one wing, of the intended palace was all that the 
owner was able to accomplish before “bad times” or other 
hindrances supervened, and that therefore this solitary wing, 
rising forlorn in its grandeur, is all we are destined now to find 
above ground. 

The two entrances of which I was about to speak do not 
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come under any of these categories. One of the two is simply 
a large, plain, well-kept gateway, supported by a large, plain, 
well-kept lodge, leading up to a large, plain, well-kept house, 
that for anything specially characteristic about it might as well 
be in Norfolk or Yorkshire as Ireland. The other is different 
and is highly characteristic, but its characteristicness is not due 
to anything specially erratic in its architecture or pretentious 
in its intention, but simply to the depth of decay, a decay long- 
continued and melancholy even for Ireland, which has over- 
taken it, and to an even greater extent the house up to which 
it leads: a house which we approach along an avenue greener 
than many grass fields, green with that peculiarly clinging 
vegetation which grows upon deserted roadways, and where in 
spring-time certain delicate flowering weeds, otherwise rare in 
the district, may be found by the curious in such matters. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Barrington are at present the occupants 
of the larger and more prosperous of these two houses, but they 
have nothing to say to my story. The Barringtons are, in fact, 
quite new comers into the county of C——, Ballybrophy House 
having been only bought by Sir Thomas’s father at the death 
of the late Lord Ballybrophy, who died here a bachelor, and at 
whose death the title accordingly became extinct. 

Mount Kennedy, the other and dilapidated house, belongs 
also to Sir Thomas Barrington, and it has often been a matter 
of wonder, especially to strangers, why he should like to keep 
anything so forlorn and eye-afflicting in its ruinousness so close 
to his own, rather noticeably spick-and-span abode. Probably 
the explanation is to be found in the fact that, being un- 
inhabited for nearly a century, it had long before his time 
reached a stage of dilapidation which rendered any hope of 
letting or otherwise disposing of it hopeless ; while, on the other 
hand, there is a well-understood reluctance, strongly felt in 
Ireland, against pulling down and so utterly abolishing and 
rooting out the memory of those who have once lived and 
“reigned” on any given spot, a reluctance naturally increased 
by the peculiar circumstances under which this house of Mount 
Kennedy passed out of the hands of its former owner. 

A small but delightful little stream, rapid, babbling, con- 
fidential, ending in a dancing, tossing imp of a waterfall, is only 
to be reached down this green approach and through a portion 
of the neglected shrubberies which cover this part of the 
Barrington property, and this circumstance has several times 
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lately brought me within sight of the derelict house. Last time 
it did so I was alone, and curiosity induced me to approach 
nearer to it than I had ever hitherto done. On doing so I 
discovered that a piece of one side of the once solid entrance- 
porch had, apparently recently, fallen in, doubtless from the 
sudden rotting of some of the timbers beneath, and that though 
the front door still remained rigidly bolted and barred, one could 
now easily peep in, and little by little distinguish nearly the 
whole of the entrance hall, from one of the mouldering walls of 
which a couple of huge elks’ horns still branched colossally ; 
while beyond, through a half-open door, I could see a corner of 
what had evidently been one of the living rooms, with part of 
an enormous fireplace, black, or rather greenish grey, with that 
insidious mouldiness which in this climate inevitably overtakes 
and makes its own everything that has been submitted to it. 
There was something, I thought, peculiarly piteous in the 
suggestion thus called up of what had doubtless once been a 
warm hearth, lit as Irish hearths in this neighbourhood are wont 
to be, by a mountain of red glowing turf, warmed, too, as I 
could not doubt, with other cheering elements, such as friend- 
ship, hospitality, family love and jollity, now for ever blackened 
and extinguished, given over to darkness, emptiness, and the 
gloom of a long dead, nay, almost forgotten and abolished past. 
Where I stood the air was warm and comforting ; the trees, just 
beginning to change colour, were soft with greenish yellows and 
dusky reds; an old disused graveyard a little way below the 
house sent up its quota of appropriate melancholy to the scene, 
and I lingered a little while, supping, half-luxuriously as one 
sometimes does, upon that sense of all-pervading decay which, 
when it does not come home too pressingly to oneself and is 
not too intrusive in its moralizing, is rarely without charm. 
That there were deeper chords than such mild moralizings to be 
touched in connection with this scene I was, however, aware, 
though my impressions as to what those chords were had grown 
not a little vague and blurred ; and this sense of an exceptional 
gloom and tragedy was naturally deepened by the tale told at 
my request in ampler detail than I had before heard it, by my 
hosts the same evening over the dinner table. I will take it up 
for the reader’s benefit at what may be called its most dramatic 
moment, thereby sparing him those preliminaries which are apt 
to be the bore of such recitals. 
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Lord Ballybrophy was dreadfully disturbed! He was 
standing beside the sundial which formed a central ornament 
of his deer-park, looking down a long bracken glade, on one 
side of which lay a small triangular-shaped wood, across which 
the sun was just then shaking its last rays. He had dined, for 
it was already seven o'clock, and four was the fashionable dinner- 
hour a century ago in Ireland. He had dined liberally, with 
that leisurely discrimination so important for digestion, and 
had strolled forth to enjoy an hour’s saunter over the grass 
previous to settling down for the night to cards. All this was 
customary and as it ought to be, and yet his mind was most un- 
accustomarily disturbed, and the cause of that disturbance is 
what you are about to be informed. 

It was a year when a good many minds in Ireland were 
disturbed—the still uriforgotten year of ’Ninety-eight. For 
months the whole country had been ringing, first with alarms, 
then with the actual details of Rebellion in all its horrors. It 
was not that any pains had been spared by the Executive of 
the day to hinder the misguided island from rushing upon its 
destruction. For months past an indefatigable soldiery had 
been allowed full discretion, and in their zeal for the cause of 
loyalty had spared no means, however painful to their own 
feelings, to coerce recusants into the paths of order. The 
Commander-in-Chief was a man known to entertain the largest 
and most liberal ideas in this respect, and as such to be fully 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him by his superiors in 
England. At the time of which this story treats, the first scenes 
of the rising were already over, but the fire still in places 
burned fiercely, and that same system of energetic and not 
always too fantastically discriminating discipline was still held 
to be absolutely indispensable. 

These larger public matters were not what at that moment 
were chiefly disturbing Lord Ballybrophy’s mind. It was a 
smaller and more personal one. Throughout his youth and 
early manhood his most intimate friend and ally had been 
Eustace Kennedy, son and heir of the owner of the neigh- 
bouring property of Mount Kennedy, whose entrance gate 
stood, as we know, nearly opposite to the Ballybrophy one. The 
two young men had been at College together; had stood by 
one another in not a few duels ; had seen together the bottom 
of more bowls of punch than it would be possible at this hour to 
enumerate ; and when upon his father’s death Lord Ballybrophy 
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had succeeded to the family estates, it had been an added 
satisfaction in the lot to which a kind Providence had called 
him that his friend Eustace, whose father was also dead, would 
be his nearest neighbour, and would be able no doubt to support 
him in carrying out not a few local reforms upon which his own 
energetic mind was already actively engaged. 

But alas for these anticipations! “Constancy lives in realms 
above, and life is thorny, and youth is vain,” and before many 
years had gone over their heads, the two men had quarrelled 
bitterly, and the cause of this quarrel had been no other than 
that wretched little piece of triangular-shaped woodland, at 
which Lord Ballybrophy was at this moment gazing! 

To begin with, it was a “Naboth’s vineyard,” a fragment 
of the smaller property which had got enclosed as happens 
sometimes, in Ireland as elsewhere, in the larger one. Lord 
Ballybrophy would willingly have purchased it at many times 
its value. Eustace Kennedy, who was always more or less 
in want of money, would probably as willingly have sold it. 
Unfortunately it was impossible. A strict entail barred him 
from doing so, added to which at the farther end of the wood, 
and actually touching it, lay a graveyard, still used by the 
Kennedy family, and as such inalienable. 

It was not the mere fact of the existence of this Naboth’s 
vineyard so much as certain circumstances which arose out of 
its ownership which had caused the breach. Lord Ballybrophy, 
as already hinted, was a man of strict principles; a discipli- 
narian ; one to whom the belief in a natural hierarchy was 
almost a matter of religion; an intense believer in the inherent 
difference between—let us say pewter and silver—and the 
duty, nay, obligation of the latter in all things to direct, control, 
and if necessary coerce the former. Now upon all these points 
Eustace Kennedy was deplorably lax ; “lax ”—as his friend had 
more than once told him in the measured language of the 
day—“to the verge of licentiousness.” He was emphatically 
what we call “easy going.” No doubt he had always been 
so, but it was only when he became a neighbouring proprietor 
that the trait revealed itself to Lord Ballybrophy in all its 
heinousness. Not being a game preserver, for instance, he did 
not sufficiently concern himself with the game rights of others. 
In this and in all respects he allowed the Mount Kennedy 
property to drift along in a comfortable, happy-go-lucky time- 
immemorial fashion. His tenants did as they liked ; their rents 
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were never raised ; their wives might rear as many chickens and 
pigs as they chose ; their children were allowed to pick sticks 
through all the Kennedy woods, and if a stout gossoon knocked 
over a hare or a rabbit, and carried it home under his rags to 
his mother’s pot, Eustace Kennedy was quite capable of 
winking hard, and declining to prosecute the offender, even if 
the deed was brought home to him in the clearest and the most 
unmistakable light. 

Now all this was acutely painful to his friend, the rather that 
—owing to the position of the two properties, especially owing 
to the position of that unlucky little Naboth’s vineyard—the 
Kennedy belongings, their wives, children, chickens, pigs and 
families generally, were continually trespassing upon the 
Ballybrophy property. No matter what leg-breaking man-traps, 
no matter what hand, knee or foot-destroying fences were put 
up, under, over, or round those fences, the Kennedy “tinints” 
would manage to crawl or otherwise get. Walking across his 
fields, or strolling in his woods, Lord Ballybrophy would con- 
tinually come upon a hundred traces of recent depredations; 
the marks of bare feet upon the poached mud of a gap would 
stare him in the face ; broken twigs from his young plantations 
would litter the ground ; worse still, there had been yet darker 
suspicions, in the form of rabbits or hares believed to have 
been trapped, and always, as his gamekeepers were ready to 
take oath, by “thim owdacious divils” from the other side of 
the fence! 

At last the fire, long smouldering, burst into open flame. A 
boy was caught red-handed with a rabbit in his possession 
which he was taking home to his grandmother. He was not 
actually captured upon the Ballybrophy estate, but upon the 
limit of that wood and graveyard which, as already explained, 
broke like a splinter through the centre of it and grievously 
marred its symmetry. This being the case, it was clear as the 
sun in the sky that the rabbit in question was a Ballybrophy 
rabbit, and as such Lord Ballybrophy was only within his rights 
in demanding, nay peremptorily insisting, that his friend Eustace 
Kennedy should prosecute the offender. 

This Eustace Kennedy equally peremptorily declined to do. 
As it happened, the boy was the grandson of an old pensioner 
and former servant of the Kennedy’s, one Thaddeus or Thady 
O’Roon, a privileged old being, united to his master by one of 
those odd ties, half-feudal, half-personal, of which our more 
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advanced civilization has well-nigh forgotten the existence. 
With that disproportionate vehemence which was one of his 
failings, Eustace Kennedy swore, and swore moreover before 
witnesses, that rather than break old Thady’s heart by sending 
his grandson to jail, possibly to the gallows—for the game laws 
were no joke in those days—every rabbit in the county of 
C might, for ought he cared, be killed and eaten. 

Lord Ballybrophy’s patience, long tried, fairly broke down 
under this unexpectedly unneighbourly conduct. Mr. Kennedy, 
he retorted with that formality which characterized him in 
moments of displeasure, must choose between the O’Roon 
family and himself. If his regard for those interesting persons 
was of so excessively tender a nature that he preferred it to his 
duties as a landlord and the ordinary courtesies of a neighbour 
and a gentleman, Lord Ballybrophy regretted the circum- 
stances, but could not, in duty to himself, continue to hold 
further friendly relations with one whose views of the becoming 
stood in such painful and diametrical contrast to his own. He 
repeated that he regretted the matter, but at the same time that 
his decision was irrevocable. 

The quarrel, thus handsomely inaugurated, grew and 
deepened as it is the custom of quarrels to do. Eustace 
Kennedy made one or two efforts at a reconciliation, but since 
nothing would induce him to yield in the main point, his efforts 
made matters rather worse than better. The close propinquity of 
the once friends, now foes, added fuel to the fire. Perceiving 
how matters stood, the underlings on both sides naturally made 
haste to pour oil upon the flames; in short, it was as pretty a 
quarrel as the county of C had enjoyed for many a year 
past. 

So matters had gone on nearly up to the time at which this 
little history is laid. In the interval both gentlemen had married, 
but neither of those events had produced the slightest relaxa- 
tion in their mutual attitude. The ladies, consequently, were 
all but strangers to one another, and no intercourse of any sort 
was kept up between the two houses, although so near were they 
that the graveyard belonging to the Kennedy family actually con- 
stituted an inconveniently conspicuous object from the windows 
of the “Great House,” as Lord Ballybrophy’s ugly but com- 
manding residence was called in the neighbourhood. 

If private affairs were stationary, public ones meanwhile had 
been.moving rapidly, and the unhappy country had been drifting 
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nearer and nearer to that vortex of rebellion into which it was 
the destiny of a large part of it to plunge. Then it was that that 
laxity of principles so long and painfully obvious to his neighbour 
and quondam friend began to be generally observed in Eustace 
Kennedy. It was not that he shared in those revolutionary 
sentiments with which so many of his countrymen were at that 
time saturated ; far less that he took any personal part in the 
rising. It was that as a magistrate and a local magnate he was 
again deplorably “lax,” and it was this laxity which proved his 
ruin. Even the fierce heat of a religious and social panic 
could not turn the too mild milk of his nature to anything 
resembling gall. He even, contrary to his customary indolence, 
went the length of remonstrating with some of the local military 
authorities against what seemed to him their excess of zeal, 
especially as to their mode of extracting evidence, which he 
went so far as to assert was contrary to the dictates of ordinary 
humanity. That these uncalled-for observations produced no 
result beyond causing him to be regarded as a firebrand and 
a probable favourer of rebels goes without saying. Human 
nature, it has been observed, being so constituted that only one 
violent sentiment can, as a rule, be conveniently contained in 
it at a given time. 

Nor had Mr. Kennedy the prudence, when he discovered the 
impression produced, to at once change his tactics, and dis- 
tinguish himself by a greater degree of zeal than his neigh- 
bours. On the contrary, when every other gentleman in the 
county either fled from home, or implored to have troops sent 
into his house for protection, he did neither, declaring that he 
felt no fears upon his own account, and with regard to the troops 
in question repeating those uncomplimentary remarks as to their 
character and discipline which had already produced so strong 
and natural a feeling of resentment against himself. 

Had he stated. publicly that His Majesty King George III. 
had no right to the throne upon which he then sat, it would have 
been a less hazardous proceeding at the moment! Not only 
every soldier but every official in Ireland was in arms against 
him. He became a marked man, and it was openly declared in 
all official circles that Mr. Kennedy of Mount Kennedy either 
already was a rebel, or would shortly be proved to be one. 

Nor, as events turned out, had the prophets long to wait. 
The Rebellion broke out ; its leaders being by this time mostly 
in prison, the command fell into any hands willing to také it up- 
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A thousand wild schemes were suggested and acted on, and 
amongst others it came into the heads of a portion of the rebel 
force that nothing would be easier or more satisfactory than to 
make a sudden descent upon the neighbouring county town of 
T and take it by storm. No sooner proposed than carried 
into execution! The original plan, so far as there was any plan 
at all, had been to divide the forces into four detachments, and 
for each detachment to march separately upon T , arriving 
there at the same moment. As might have been expected, some 
other and still more delectable idea had meantime suggested 
itself, and the result was that only one of those four detachments 
did actually appear upon the scene. 

The military had meanwhile concentrated themselves in and 
about T , being fully informed of these proceedings. At 
Ballybrophy House there was also a strong detachment, as in 
most of the other important houses in the neighbourhood. 
There being no military at Mount Kennedy, it and the lawn in 
front of it was naturally selected by the rebels as their camping- 
ground. The owner’s leave was not asked, so that his partici- — 
pation in the arrangement was a purely negative one. Next 
morning the unwelcome visitors departed, smashing fences and 
out-houses, breaking down gates, and generally destroying every- 
thing on which they could lay hands, but giving—so it was 
subsequently sworn at the trial—three cheers for their unwilling 
entertainer as they went. 

Those three cheers were Eustace Kennedy’s death-warrant! 
On the ragged host poured; shouting, gesticulating, yelling. 
The attack was intended, it may be observed, to be a surprise ! 
The result was what was to be expected. The suburbs of the 
town were taken with yells of triumph and tipsy enthusiasm ; 
a little further on the rebels were met by a steady fire of 
musketry, before which the wretched undisciplined force collapsed 
like a pricked balloon. The slaughter was considerable ; many 
of the unfortunate rebels tried to take refuge in the houses, but 
the houses were set on fire by the soldiery, and. . . in short one 
is not called upon by the necessities of one’s tale to go further 
in this direction, and any reader who has the recollection 
of Cruikshank’s prints before his eyes will be thankful for the 
forbearance! Punishment by the sword over judicial punish- 
ment followed. A former sergeant, believed to have taken 
part with the rebels, was the first arrest made; the second was 
Mr. Eustace Kennedy of Mount Kennedy, who was triumphantly 
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captured the next afternoon in his dining-room, while sitting 
quietly at dinner there with his family. 

The news of this successful arrest was brought to Ballybrophy 
House the following morning by the officers quartered there, two 
of whom, a captain and a cornet, had already been named as 
amongst those who were to sit upon the court-martial appointed 
to try the culprit. 

“Gad! the fellow has done for himself zow and no mistake !” 
Captain Bullock, the captain in question, exclaimed gleefully. 
“Couldn’t have managed it better if he had tried for a century, 
d—— him! None of your half measures, praise the stars! 
Court-martial to-day, sentence. to-morrow, hanged and—the 
rest of it the day after! That’s your style, gentlemen, and I 
only wish we could rattle off the rest of the rascals in the same 
fashion !” 

“But, my goodness! goodness gracious me! Do I under- 
stand you, Captain Bullock?” Lady Ballybrophy exclaimed, 
dropping her egg-spoon in her consternation. “Mr. Kennedy 
of Mount Kennedy—Mr. Kennedy, our nearest neighbour !— 
our Me lord, me lord, d’ye hear ?—hanged and, and—the 
rest of it! Oh my gracious goodness! Me lord, me lord! 
Are you listening, me lord?” 

“’Pon honour, your la’ship. ’Pon my soul and honour, if I’d 
ha’ guessed your la’ship ud ha’ taken it so, ’pon my soul and 
honour I'd ha’ held my tongue about the matter, I would, 
indeed,” Captain Bullock replied in rather crestfallen tones. 
“ But I never for a moment dreamt your la’ship would interest 
yourself in such a fellow. Why, he’s known and cited all over 
the county of C for a common firebrand! Every one has 
heard of the way he spoke of Colonel B ; your la’ship sure 
knows all about ¢#at? And think too of the example! Why, 
d it all—begging your la’ship’s pardon for swearing—those 
other turf-and-buttermilk rascals would never have had the 
impudence to lift their noses if t’ hadn’t been for fellows like 
this Kennedy—a gentleman born, curse him!—condoling with 
them, and talking up and down the country about their 
treatment. Their ¢reatment! God bless my soul, the very ex- 
pression is treasonable, and so I’m sure my lord there will say!” 

But Lord Ballybrophy said absolutely nothing. The news 
had shocked him horribly, literally, unspeakably. With that 
rapid revulsion to some half-forgotten sentiment of which even 
well-balanced minds are capable of under strong emotion, he 
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suddenly felt all his old affection for his former friend spring up 
again within him at the news of his appalling peril. Making 
an excuse for teaving the room, he spent the whole of the rest 
of that day pacing to and fro his study, a prey to the liveliest 
anxiety, now and then sending to T Courthouse to find out 
how the case was proceeding, and what the chances were of a 
favourable verdict. 

He was not long kept in suspense. The next day but one 
came the news that the court-martial’s proceedings had been 
quite as rapid and unhesitating as Captain Bullock had pre- 
dicted, and that its sentence was—Death/! Lord Ballybrophy 
suffered horribly. Had he been himself instrumental in that 
result he could hardly have felt it more. After an utterly 
sleepless night, he ordered his horse early the next morning 
and galloped off ten miles to the house of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the County, a nobleman who, as the master of many votes, 
had no small influence with the powers that were. Here, by 
dint of vehement entreaties, not unmixed with objurgations, he 
induced him to bestir himself actively, and both gentlemen 
besieged the gates of mercy so as to try and obtain, if not a 
reversal of the sentence, at least a postponement of it. 

Unfortunately they found those doors doubly and trebly 
barred against their efforts. Lord Camden, the Lord-Lieutenant, 
a well-meaning man but a weakly one, was himself at his wit’s 
end with alarm and conflicting rumours. Lord Ballybrophy 
went to Dublin and saw him, but the interview proved 
utterly barren of results. His Excellency regretted the affair ; 
was quite willing to admit the severity of the sentence ; 
Mr. Kennedy, he had heard, was a gentleman of the utmost 
amiability in private life—so, for that matter, were many of the 
leaders in this most disastrous, bloodthirsty rebellion. He 
would have been truly glad for the sake of the family to have 
been able to show mercy, but really examples, you know, 
examples were terribly wanted! The condition of the country 
was awful ; the seeds of disaffection spreading daily ; instances 
of panic had recently occurred with scandalous frequency 
amongst the soldiery, and it was thought by the military 
authorities that an example of the sort would be sure to have 
a great and immediately good effect. 

In vain Lord Ballybrophy suggested that, as Mr. Kennedy 
was not a military man, to hang and decapitate him could hardly 
produce any particularly soothing or encouraging effect upon 
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those that were. His Excellency, as a matter of politeness, 
admitted the argument, but clung all the same tenaciously to his 
position. If Mr. Kennedy was not a soldier and a deserter, 
then probably he was a United Irishman; or if he was not a 
United Irishman, then he was certainly tainted with dangerous 
principles of some sort; in any case it was admitted on all 
hands that he had used highly offensive language about officers 
commanding in the C district ; in short, his was clearly not 
one of those cases in which the arms of justice could with any 
safety be shortened. 

While Lord Ballybrophy was thus inconveniencing officials in 
Dublin, Mrs. Kennedy had been similarly engaged in troubling 
those upon the spot. It had come to her knowledge that several 
important witnesses upon her husband’s side—Protestant wit- 
nesses, and therefore presumably persons of unblemished loyalty 
—had been refused admittance to the court by the sentries 
on guard upon the day of the trial, and, armed with this as 
it seemed irresistible plea for delay, she presented herself 
boldly before General H , then newly come to command 
the district, by whom the fatal sentence would have to be 
confirmed. 

The conversation which took place on this occasion is so 
short and has been so well authenticated, that it seems worth 
setting down in full. 

Upon finding herself in the great man’s presence, Mrs. Kennedy 
lost no time, but at once entered a protest againt the sentence, so 
hastily passed, being carried into execution. 

“And pray, madam,” exclaimed the General impatiently, 
“ what grounds have you for asking for any delay?” 

The poor lady might perhaps have answered with truth that 
she had a good many grounds, but being, as it appears, a person 
of unusually strong practical sense, she contented herself with 
stating briefly what has been said about the refusal of the 
sentries to admit her husband’s witnesses into court. 

“Good God, madam! Are you certain of what you are stating 
there ?” her hearer exclaimed, with some dismay. 

“T am perfectly certain, sir,” she replied, quietly, “and can 
prove it upon the oaths of the Prevented.” 

With that she put her hand into her pocket and proceeded to 
read aloud a deposition attested upon oath by one of the said 
Prevented. Unfortunately, before she got to the bottom of the 
first page an orderly rushed in with an important despatch. 
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General H read it, muttered a hasty apology, and rushed 
from the room. Mrs. Kennedy never saw him again. 

Whether upon reconsidering the matter he discovered it would 
be ungentlemanly to “go behind” his subordinates, or whether it 
was that time pressed and it was too troublesome to go over the 
same ground twice, or whether the crowning necessity of an 
“example” forced his hand, whatever the cause may have been, 
certain it is that no delay did take place. On the contrary, the 
sentence was rigorously carried out the very next day, down to 
its last grim detail, at the termination of which ceremonial 
Eustace Kennedy’s head was set up upon the spikes of T 
jail almost within view of his own drawing-room windows. One 
relaxation must indeed be recorded. By a special act of grace 
Lord Camden desired that what remained of the criminal—not 
his head, that is to say, which was otherwise required—should 
be restored to the widow, to be interred as she thought fit, 
provided, indeed, she could discover any clergyman bold enough 
to utter Christian rites over so scandalous an offender. 

Lofd Ballybrophy took the matter very badly. He could 
not get it out of his head. Day and night, night and day, he 
was haunted by the thought of Eustace Kennedy. Now he 
reproached himself that he had not flung aside all decorum 
and openly taken his place beside his poor friend in the dock ; 
again, that he had ever allowed that foolish quarrel to grow up, 
which had robbed the latter at a critical time of his own priceless 
aid and advice ; again, with that he had not at least exchanged a 
last melancholy handshake with poor Eustace in T jail. No 
amount of self-argument, no amount of knowledge that the 
deceased had brought it upon himself—if not by what he was 
actually accused of, at least by a reckless disregard of his own 
interests which amounted to a crime—all this and much 
more was of no avail. The sight of the officers quartered in his 
house, especially of the two who had served upon the court- 
martial, became as poison to him. He could not eat with their 
detested faces opposite. His food did him no good. Even 
steady drinking—that great and inexhaustible refuge of the age 
—brought him no perceptible comfort. He wandered incessantly 
through his grounds and about the deer-park, fixing his eyes 
now upon Mount Kennedy House, now upon its churchyard, 
now again upon the distant landscape, at which point he would 
suddenly avert his eyes with a horribly vivid realization of what 
at that moment was to be seen upon the top of T jail, 
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whose walls were even at this distance perceptible between the 
last pair of big oaks, the broad, lichen-covered branches of which 
waved low down over the grass and feathery bracken. 

It was in this uncomfortable and for him highly unaccustomed 
mood that we found him upon the evening selected to take up 
this little history, an evening only separated by a few days from 
the events above recorded. Ever since dinner Lord Ballybrophy 
had been wandering aimlessly about—he knew not himself why 
or whither—only feeling that it was utterly impossible for him 
to return to the house and to take up his own ordinary, dignified 
réle in life. The sun sank below the horizon ; the night fell; a 
moon began to twinkle upon the grass and illuminate the 
sundial ; but still he lingered. His thoughts were in the past; 
his mind against his own will kept going over and over again 
scenes in which he and Eustace Kennedy had shared. Even 
his friend’s faults ; even that unfortunate “laxity” of his; even 
the ridiculous indulgence he had always shown his inferiors ; all 
these were forgotten ; irradiated by that light which Death is 
apt to confer upon those who have passed beyond the reach of 
even our most vigilant criticism. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, looking across the park, now 
whitened by the moonlight, a figure crossed the plain of his vision. 
An odd-looking figure—odd enough to have caused a super- 
stitious mind to take it for one or those familiar gnomes or 
elderly pixies called “cluricans,” famous in Irish fairy lore as 
the bearers of bags or purses which, if seized dexterously at the 
right moment, will render their captor rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice ever after. Like the clurican too, the figure in question 
carried a bag which it seemed anxious to conceal from obser- 
vation, for every now and then it paused, peered cautiously round 
it, and again proceeded slowly and laboriously on its way. 

Lord Ballybrophy was not superstitious—certainly not in so 
ignorant a fashion as this—and it did not therefore occur to him 
to suspect the figure he was looking at of being anything so 
vulgar as a fairy. All the same he did eye it with a considerable 
degree of suspicion, as was indeed natural, the times not being 
so safe or simple that unaccounted-for figures could be allowed to 
prowl as they pleased through one’s private deer-park. 

Suddenly he recognized it. It was he and no other—that’ 
rascally old poacher and progenitor of poachers, Thady O’Roon, 
the original and utterly contemptible cause of the quarrel between 
himself and poor Eustace Kennedy ! 
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A flood of angry recollections poured across his mind at the 
remembrance. But for that miserable old creature who knows 
but what they might never have quarrelled? Nay, who knows 
but that his friend might at that moment be alive ? 

“Poaching again too!” he exclaimed aloud. “And poor 
Eustace that so believed in their gratitude !” 

Why he should have felt the offence of poaching to be an 
especial insult to Eustace’s memory, seeing that when alive he 
had never shown any adequate sense of its enormity, he could 
not have explained. It was not strictly logical perhaps, but then, 
are our emotions ever strictly logical? Anyhow it gave a fresh 
turn to the current of his thoughts, which so far was a benefit. 
He started and ran actively down the grass, which here lay at a 
considerable slope, calling as he did so in commanding tones 
to the poacher to stop. 

Instead of doing anything of the sort, after a sudden violent 
start of consternation, the old fellow merely ran all the 
faster in the direction in which he was going, which would 
take him in a few minutes out of the deer-park into that small 
triangular-shaped piece of wood of which mention has already 
several times been made. 

Lord Ballybrophy followed hotly. If he had paused to consider 
the matter, perhaps the lateness of the hour, perhaps a sense of 
his own dignity, perhaps other considerations might have 
hindered him; as it was, he did not pause to consider. The 
most elementary of all instincts, the instinct of the hunter, was 
aroused, and to run the old rascal down, take his bag from him, 
and, if its contents proved what he expected, pack him off that 
very night to T jail, became an imperative necessity. 

The wood being a small one, by the time he had got into it 
old Thady was already clambering out over the fence at the 
further end, which led, it may be remembered, into the Mount 
Kennedy churchyard. Lord Ballybrophy followed, tearing his 
hands badly as he did so upon one of his own elaborately 
contrived defences, and nearly losing his hat and wig, which had 
caught in an over-hanging bough. Once out and in the clearer 
space he flattered himself he should have no difficulty in running 
the culprit to earth. 

To his surprise he found himself mistaken. When he got into 
the churchyard the moon was filling the whole of it, but not a 
sign or trace of old Thady or his bag, high or low, was to be 
seen, With an activity that astonished himself, and which was 
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perhaps partly due to the state of excitement he had been in 
all the evening, Lord Ballybrophy followed up the search with 
all the zest of a schoolboy. Sword in hand he explored the 
bushes, the briars, every corner of the enclosed space. His feet 
got entangled in the grass, which grew long and rank, as its 
wont is in churchyards; the few upright stones threw a weird 
and goblin-like shadow upon the ground; the moonlight was 
broken and baffling, but still he persevered. He knew that the 
old rascal must be lying somewhere close at hand, and with that 
fact before his mind was resolved not to leave the spot till he 
had secured him. 

All at once he caught sight of him curled like a scared rabbit 
behind one of the upright stones! With a whoop of satisfaction, 
hardly to have been expected from such dignified lips, Lord 
Ballybrophy pounced upon him, clutched him by the neck, and 
dragged him into the open moonlight. 

“Why you old ! You—you—you He was too 
much out of breath at the moment to think of any sufficiently 
scathing terms of abuse, indeed he was not at the best of times an 
eloquent nobleman. As for the culprit, he appeared to be struck 
idiotic from sheer dismay. A scrubby old red wig which covered 
his head had fallen awry in the scuffle, and under it his bald poll 
glistened in the moonlight. He wore an old-fashioned livery 
coat, which hung in flaps about his thighs; his breeches were 
torn ; his knees knocked one against the other; his wrinkled 
old monkey face was of a dull yellow hue; his eyes seemed 
to be half-sunken in his head with apprehension. In short it is 
impossible to imagine a more ridiculous and at the same time 
suspicious-looking figure. 

Meanwhile the bag, which was the most important element 
in the matter, was reposing quietly behind the tombstone 
where it had been left by its bearer. Lord Ballybrophy 
promptly picked it up, and, still retaining his grasp upon old 
Thady, turned to leave the churchyard. His first impulse was to 
march both culprits up to the “great house,” but on second 
thought it seemed better to burden himself only with the live one, 
leaving the other where it was, since it could be sent for at any 
moment. 

The flat-topped slab of another tombstone caught his eye 
at this juncture, and suggested itself as a suitable place upon 
which to institute a sort of preliminary examination. If the 
contents of the bag proyed, as he felt certain they would 
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prove, to be a hare or a rabbit, worse still a pheasant, in that 
case he would simply pack old Thady off that very night without 
further formalities to G—— jail, there to await his turn at the 
next assizes. 

It was not without some sense of derogation that he decided 
to institute this preliminary examination with his own hands. 
Still having achieved the whole affair single-handed so far, he 
felt a natural pride in bringing it single-handed to a conclusion. 
Accordingly he picked up the bag and carried it to the tomb- 
stone, retaining his hold upon old Thady, who indeed offered no 
resistance, but allowed himself to be dragged like a piece of 
inert matter in the grip of his capturer. Evidently something 
very hard and solid was at the bottom of the bag; harder 
and more solid than Lord Ballybrophy could account for under 
the circumstances. An indescribable reluctance overtook him 
as he was about to plunge his hand into it; instead therefore 
of doing so, he simply lifted the weighted end, and tilted it a 
little forward so as to allow the contents to roll over on to the 
smooth flat surface of the tombstone. 

Over they rolled sure enough ; further ; further still ; over and 
over-—certainly something very round and very hard was in that 
bag! Something too—very—very— “Why ?—What? What? 
What ?—” Lord Ballybrophy’s eyes began to start out of their 
sockets ; his hair to rise up stiff and bristling under his wig ; 
his blood, to first coagulate and then seem to be bursting like 
a tide of red-hot lava through his veins. The next moment a 
succession of piercing shrieks startled the card-players at the 
other end of the park. Pell-mell, out they rushed ; the officers 
first, the chaplain next, the ladies last, the latter gathering their 
skirts around them. Once in the moonlight they stared helplessly 
here and there, not knowing in the least where to turn, or in what 
direction to look for the cause of their alarm. They were guided 
at last to the right place by the apparition of a little old man, 
leaping, gesticulating, and running wildly to and fro like a 
clurican in front of the churchyard. There, flat upon the grass, 
apparently in some sort of swoon, they found Lord Ballybrophy. 
His hat had fallen in one direction, his wig in another, his 
sword was doubled up under him, and immediately above him, 
upon the smooth flat slab of the tombstone, and looking as 
white and placid in the moonlight as if it had been merely part 
of some monumental effigy accidently broken from its context, 
lay—the head of Eustace Kennedy ! 
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How had it got there? and what under all the circumstances 
of the case was now to be done with it? were two questions, 
which—the first attentions to the sick man having been paid— 
not a little exercised the minds of those who were the witnesses 
of the foregoing rather singular scene. As regards the first 
it was easily answered, old Thady O’Roon making no secret 
of having himself stolen it that very afternoon from off the 
spikes of T—— jail, where the majesty of the law had im- 
paled it. He thought—“ may be the poor mhaster might slape 
aisier t’home,” was the only explanation he seemed capable of 
giving when called upon to account for the startling piece of 
larceny of which he had been guilty. As to the second question 
—well, in the end the poor head was allowed to rest peacefully 
enough not far from where it then lay, with the remainder of the 
clay thereto appertaining. The truth was, once the first blush 
and enthusiasm of their zeal was a little abated, the authori- 
ties, civil as well as military, were not eager to allow too dazzling 
a blaze of publicity to fall upon all their recent proceedings. So 
successful indeed were they in this administrative modesty, that 
to this day the foregoing transaction is rarely alluded to, and to 
the best of my friend’s belief is known as a whole to but few, and 
those few chiefly the descendants of the actual partakers in it. 

Lord Ballybrophy, the reader will be glad to hear, recovered 
in due time from his attack, and lived to a good old age, 
respected by all who knew him. The Kennedy family soon 
afterwards left Mount Kennedy for good; the property was let 
upon a long grazing lease; the house shut up, and by degrees 
fell into that condition of neglect and decay in which we now see 
it. With regard to old Thady O’Roon, about whom I specially 
enquired, my friends could give me no further information. 
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V.—THE MEDITERRANEAN AND BLACK SEA. 


THE Mediterranean is from every point of view—geographical, 
historical or commercial—extremely interesting, but it should 
perhaps hardly come into account under the heading of Great 
Steamship Lines. Although it is now a thoroughfare and a 
gateway to the East, and therefore traversed by the steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oriental and the British India Steam 
Navigation Companies, to say nothing of fifty other smaller 
lines, in itself it is not of sufficient importance for any great firm 
to carry either cargo or passengers over its waters exclusively. 
Yet it cannot be left out,and has undoubtedly much interest 
peculiar to itself. It is to a very large extent exploited by small 
firms with a few vessels ; it is a great haunt of the pure cargo 
boat ; its waters are covered with what may be called with more 
or less justice the “tramp” steamer. 

The pure “tramp” is not seen to its best advantage in seas 
whose ports are in connection with England by wire or submarine 
cable. It is in far-off lands, on the western coast of America, 
among the Eastern Archipelago, and in other oceans to which 
orders cannot easily be sent that the steamer whose captain has 
a roving commission to do the best he can for himself and the 
owners comes out strongest. Still even in the Mediterranean a 
vast amount of business is done by boats which belong to no 
well-known line, and which, though subject to orders, receive such 
as are extremely irregular, depending entirely on the state of the 
commercial barometer. A boat which went one voyage to 
Taganrog in the Sea of Azof, may go the next to Smyrna, may 
follow that venture up with a trip to Egypt, and afterwards go to 
cool off in the Baltic to catch the last of the open season there. 
Although the trade may be chiefly Cardiff coal out and wheat 
home, there is an aspect of uncertainty about everything, and the 
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very managers in Liverpool or Swansea or Hartlepool may be as 
ignorant of the vessel’s next destination as the officers who 
navigate her first to one port and then to another. 

Nevertheless, although this quasi-tramp steamer is the most 
characteristic feature of these inland waters, it is not entirely true 
that all the business is done by small and publicly unknown 
lines. The Cunard Company of Liverpool, the premier company 
of the trans-Atlantic trade, take an important share of the 
Mediterranean traffic, although their ten boats, of an aggregate 
tonnage of about 25,000 tons, do not run into the Black Sea to 
such an extent as the other great line belonging to Wilson’s of 
Hull, whose green-painted boats with red funnels go in all 
directions from that port. A considerable amount of round trip 
passenger-trade is taken by the Cunarders, although this has 
been considerably cut into by the yachting trips of the Orient 
Line, whose vessels engaged in this business do not take cargo. 
And of course the loading and discharging of cargo is not much 
pleasanter to passengers than the coaling, which is inevitable. 
Still to a great extent the holiday traffic in the Mediterranean is 
falling off. This :» due in some measure to the undoubted 
change in the weather in these latitudes of late years. Seamen 
are very apt to attribute the alteration to the cutting of the Suez 
Canal, but the deduction is hardly correct, and savours somewhat 
of primitive logic. As a matter of fact European weather 
generally has changed during the last two decades, to go no 
further back, and as nowadays it snows heavily in Algeria, the 
Mediterranean has lost the character for blue skies which made 
Captain Marryatt’s celebrated quartermaster rejoice in the 
drifting scud of the English Channel. 

As regards these cruises of the Orient Line’s smaller boats, it 
is a great question whether the final differentiation into pure 
passenger vessels pays directly. Since, however, the great port of 
call of this line is Naples, it may be advantageous from a business 
point of view to advertise the line all round the borders of the 
sea, in order to draw a more paying business to Naples. For the 
competition is now very keen, what with the Cunard, the Orient, 
Wilson’s, Papayanni’s, the Liverpool and Eastern Steamship and 
the General Steam Navigation Lines, to say nothing of the 
innumerable tramps which are almost ten to one of the well- 
known Companies’ boats. 

Business on some of these lines is done in a very primitive 
way. For the Oriental is keen, and has to be considered 
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curiously. Often the owner of a certain number of bales of 
mohair is himself given a passage in consideration of shipping 
his goods in a certain boat. For lately business has been so bad 
there, that every trick that cunning could devise nes been 
employed to get a full cargo. 

Looking at Turkey, which was once in a better way, the trade 
has been declining, if not absolutely at least relatively, for the 
exports and imports have both been stationary. Egypt, it is true, 
is a little livelier, for since the English occupation much more 
cotton has been exported. In Russia the tariffs are so heavy that 
the export English trade has sunk to zero, and as to homeward 
freights, the competition has cut them to an almost irreducible 
minimum. Last year the freight per quarter of wheat from 
Odessa was Is. 9a. The year before it was 4s. 6d. The orange 
trade from Valencia, which was once a lucrative branch of steam- 
ship business, is now as bad as wheat. The freight is 1s. a box 
instead of two, and the boxes are nearly twice as large as they 
used to be. Then, not very long ago a large quantity of flour 
was sent to England from Austria and Hungary. The intro- 
duction of steel rollers into flour-mills in England has resulted in 
the English making their own Viennese flour ; and again the 
cargo boats from the Mediterranean lose freight. Some years 
back a good export trade was done to Italy. But the Italians 
began manufacturing themselves, and although the transportation 
of machinery to the Peninsula gave the boats good freights for a 
time, that was essentially a fleeting business. 

The trade to and from Greece last year was also bad. The 
growers held 20,000 tons of currants on account of the low 
English market prices. And in Asia Minor the fruit crops failed 
to a very large extent. A good business, however, was done in 
vallonia or acorn-husks, which are sent to England for some 
process in the tanning trade. Prices went up from £414 to £24 
and English steamers took home some 12,000 tons. But the 
raisins and figs were less by 50,000 boxes. 

Thus it is easy to see that the Mediterranean trade has had a 
very rough time of it, especially when we take into account the 
over-building of steamers and the fierce competition with a 
falling-trade barometer. 

It is such a state of trade which gives the very last improve- 
ment in the pure cargo boat its chance, showing that even in the 
most desperate struggle the really fit can not only survive, but 
come out absolutely triumphant. Not very long ago I was on 
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board such a boat in Leith Docks. She was about 950 tons 
register, and was built to carry the utmost amount of cargo that 
could be put into an iron box without any fine shape. Her 
designers had one end in view, the construction of a cargo-carrier. 
Convenience for the crew, the officers, real safety, good stability, 
were not things to be greatly considered. A big tonnage-capacity 
and a small coal-consumption are the first qualifications for 
earning money. Accordingly this sea-tramp burns a fraction over 
eight tons a day for an average speed of eight-and-a-half knots. 
There is only one fireman on watch ata time ; there are but three 
in all, and a coal trimmer besides. As to the deck hands, they 
are also reduced to a minimum, a boatswain and four able sea- 
men. There are three engineers to her small triple-expansion 
engines. This boat is, as I have said, almost the last thing in 
cargo-carriers ; her expenses are nominal compared with vessels 
running at a great speed ; in a whole round trip, say from Swan- 
sea or Cardiff to Batoum and back, she burns no more than the 
Teutonic does in a day, that is 300 tons. A vessel of this 
character, and of 1000 tons register, costs about £18,000. She 
paid last year a dividend of 41 per cent. on that capital. 
Such figures doubtless speak well for the management at home, 
but very much is due to the character of the boat itself. 

For there comes in here a point of very considerable interest, 
which I hope to deal with more fully in a later article, and that 
is the “natural speed” of vessels. I am not aware if the phrase 
has been used, but undoubtedly there is for every model a certain 
speed which is easily possible. To go less is loss of time and a 
waste, to go more is to drive recklessly and overtask the boat, 
to strain her engines, her hull, and to burn coal without any 
reasonable return. And it is to be remarked, that just as in a 
sailing vessel extra sail-area does not always increase the speed, 
but by burying her in the sea checks her way, so very often in 
steamers a large part of the extra engine power put in to drive a 
boat beyond the normal and natural speed is, owing to her form, 
devoted merely to piling up the Atlantic and dispersing the 
hardly gained energy in waves. When a boat goes through the 
water “sweetly,” as they say in Cornwall, she has reached her 
highest easy speed. Beyond it she should not be driven. And 
the problem given to ship-builders is to find in every case this 
true speed, putting engines in the vessel which will enable her 
to attain it, and having only a certain margin of reserve force in 
case of necessity. 
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In considering the small coal-consumption of such {a boat as I 
have described, it is interesting to note what distance a ton of 
cargo can be carried for the absurdly small sum of a penny. In 
an ordinary trans-Atlantic cargo-boat of about 3000 tons, running 
13 knots, a single pennyworth of coal, or about 13 Ibs. will 
take a ton of cargo 400 miles. It is easy to see, when the 
speed is reduced to 8} knots, and the coal-consumption to 8, for 
the 13-knot boat would burn at least 50 or 60 tons, that this 
same pennyworth will carry the ton a distance very greatly 
exceeding 400 miles. This is the main secret of a 41 per cent. 
dividend. And the gerieral way such boats earn their money is 
by such a round trip as this. The vessel will load steam coal at 
Cardiff for, let us say, Pola in Austria in the Adriatic. This is 
an Austrian naval station, and about 20,000 tons of Cardiff coal 
go there yearly. Then in ballast to the Black Sea, perhaps into 
the Sea of Azof to Taganrog, where she is loaded with wheat by 
steam lighters, for the roadstead is very shallow, and a 1000-ton 
vessel may have to lie 17 miles off the ground. Coming out of 
the Sea of Azof she may have to lighten to pass Kertch Bar. 
On reaching Kavak, the Black Sea end of the Bosphorus, she 
gets pratique, which, by the way, is commonly corrupted in the 
Mediterranean trade into. “ prodig,” and there takes in fresh 
water and stores. She will call at Gibraltar for orders, and 
perhaps a little coal, and will go to Dublin or Hull to discharge. 
This is quite a common round with such vessels, although it is 
frequently varied by a visit to the Danube. 

The weather in such a trip with such a vessel is a matter of 
great concern to those who are in charge of her. She is not 
built for safety, she is built to make money, and is always heavily 
insured. It is impossible to run in a heavy beam sea, a cranky 
craft with a round bottom might easily capsize. So she is turned 
round head to sea in such circumstances, to wait till the weather 
moderates. And even then she will, to use the picturesquely 
comic expression of a seaman I know, “rear over-end like a 
billy-goat in a cabbage garden ;” that is, she will pitch most 
fearfully. Very often when the barometer gives indications of a 
gale, and it is possible to get in the lee of any land, the captain 
will be as ready to run for shelter, and even anchor on a weather 
shore, as though he were one of the early navigators whose open 
boats were hardly less unsafe than the very last thing in modern 
Cargo-carriers, 


One of the reasons that this class of vessel does well in the 
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Mediterranean and Black Sea trade is that they draw no great 
amount of water. The bigger boats belonging to Wilson’s Line 
cannot, for instance, go up the Danube to Galatz and Ibrail. Just 
as Greenwich Reach is shallow in the Thames, so the water at 
Tultch in the Danube is very shoal, and there is no tide to enable 
the difficulty to be got over. Generally speaking, the Danube 
is by no means like the beautiful broad blue river of the popular 
imagination, at least below the Iron Gates. All its three mouths 
are narrow, and even above its width varies greatly. In the 
widest parts the channel winds as it does in the Scheldt going up 
to Antwerp, and it is an easy thing to get aground, especially 
when coming down with a cargo. These vessels frequently have 
to lighten, to put some of their cargo over the side into barges, 
until their draught is only 16 ft. 3 in. When the shoal water is 
passed, the wheat or maize is taken on board again. It is 
probable that in the immediate future Kustendje, in Bulgaria, on 
the Black Sea, will destroy the Upper Danube ports, for grain 
now comes there by rail, and can be shipped at any period of the 
year ; while the Danube is frozen up for at least two months, and 
sometimes three, although during this period some shipping is 
done at Sulina with grain which is stored there to be used in 
the closed time. This will be a blow to the smaller steamers 
built especially for Danube traffic, but that cannot be regretted, 
seeing the methods employed at Ibrail and Galatz for shipping 
grain. These cereals are brought down to the water’s edge in 
four-wheel wagons, and as the banks are ‘so muddy that it is 
impossible to go ashore without sea-boots on, the horses have a 
very bad time. It is doubtful whether animals are treated worse 
anywhere in the world, unless perhaps the oxen at the Carrara 
marble mines, than they are while doing this work on the Danube. 
They fall and die, and are beaten to death in the mud. 
Generally speaking, and quite apart from cruelty to animals, 
the character of the men in this quarter of the world is hardly to 
be described as good. Every one thieves whatever he can lay his 
hands on. In the Russian ports, such as Batoum and Poti in 
Georgia, they have a special partiality for pieces of small chain. 
In the Danube they will come on board at night and unreeve the 
running gear. On one occasion the watchman on a steamer 
found that some men had come on board, taken the end of a 
warp, passed it over into their boat, after seeing that it would 
most likely run clear without kinking, and had succeeded in 
hauling about three parts of it overboard before he found it out. 
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The boatswain’s duty on coming to these places is to take every- 
thing that is removable—even with difficulty—and lock it up. 
Greeks generally have the worst character, but the Armenians and 
all who belong to the petty principalities about the Balkans seem 
just as bad. Constantinople is looked upon, however, as the very 
headquarters of thieving in all the world. 

Almost all business of every kind both in the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea is in the hands of Greeks. And they are 
good business men, being oily, persuasive, polite, sharp, keen and 
unscrupulous to the last degree. There is little chance of getting 
to windward of a Greek who has learnt his trade among Orientals, 
it is the utmost one can do to hold his own. 

Speaking of Poti in Georgia, there is one thing in connection 
with the mooring of steamers inside the breakwater which is 
interesting to seamen. A westerly wind blows there at times 
which is so heavy, that the steamers as ordinarily moored with 
warps break adrift and go ashore. In order to obviate this, the 
vessel has, if lying with her port-side to the wharf, her starboard 
anchor carried out broad on that bow, while her port anchor is 
placed on the wharf and very lightly lashed there. If a gale 
springs up and her warps part, she swings right away from her 
berth, is brought up by her starboard anchor, while the port one 
is dragged off the wharf. Thus she lies safe at her two anchors 
until the gale blows itself out ; then she hauls in again to her 
berth. At this place manganese ore is chiefly shipped. At 
Novorosisk there is a curious plan of mooring at an open wooden 
pier, with springs running through holes in the timbers, which 
have heavy weights attached to them. This allows the vessel to 
work to some extent without parting her warps. 

Batoum, as the petroleum port in the Black Sea, is more 
interesting than either of the places just mentioned, for it suggests 
the question of liquid fuel as a substitute for coal. Most if not 
all of the Russian boats in the Caspian have dispensed with solid 
fuel, which is so heavy to handle, which needs so many men, and 
which is of necessity dirty and unpleasant. In steamers whose 
furnaces are fed by spray petroleum, the fireman is practically 
done away with, coal-trimmers are abolished, and the whole 
laborious operation of coaling is dispensed with. The petroleum 
is pumped on board just as fresh water is, and consequently there 
is neither dust nor noise, nor anything which makes coaling so 
hideously unpleasant to all on board a passenger steamer. 

The usual method of burning petroleum in the furnace is to 
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mix it with a blast of air which divides the oil into a fine spray. 
For the purpose of obtaining the air-blast when the furnaces are 
black, a small subsidiary engine is employed ; but when steam is 
obtained in the main boilers, part can be of course diverted to keep 
the air-pumps going without the aid of the small quantity of coal 
employed in starting the lesser engine. 

The chief and indeed only valid objection to the use of this 
fuel is its liability to catch fire. Butit is not too much to expect 
from scientific men some method of rendering it at least as un- 
inflammable as coal. And in one respect, at least, it is safer than 
coal, for it is not liable to spontaneous combustion. It may be 
noted that some of the steamers belonging to the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, running now in the intermediate coast 
service of Peru and Chili, are burning this oil, which is obtained 
in Peru from wells worked by the Peruvian Corporation. 

The bare possibility of abolishing the present methods of 
obtaining steam is worth on many grounds the best efforts of 
engineers. Few passengers on steamers have any notion of the 
stokehold. A few of them go down with one of the engineers 
and look at what is humorously called the “mill,” but to go 
further through the dark passage, which is so narrow and dirty, 
leading “ forward,” is more than most care for. They see some of 
the firemen when they come up on deck for a breath of fresh air, 
but they have rarely watched them at the terrible task of stoking. 
For it is a terrible task, and one which shortens the lives of the 
very strongest men. There is hardly such a thing as an elderly 
fireman. For, considering that the temperature in that dark hole 
varies from 100° to 170°, or even more, in spite of ventilation, that 
each man has three or four furnaces to attend to ; and that as soon 
as one is filled, another needs instant attention, it is even for the 
highly skilled and strong a task of unremitting labour during the 
four hours’ watch. Then unfortunately, owing to the natural laws 
of heat, the hardest work is often in the tropics, when the fiery hell 
in the lowest portion of the vessel’s hold grows more and more 
intolerable. The draught is best in cold latitudes ; but when the 
sun is intense overhead, the air heavy and thick with tropic heat, 
the fires below must have more labour bestowed onthem. And if 
in addition the men have the misfortune to handle a bad streak of 
coal, as very often happens, it may be very difficult to keep steam 
up to its normal pressure, and the furnaces may have to be 
hammered at continually. Sometimes the bunkers of a vessel 
may get filled with Cardiff coal which will not burn well, which 
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cakes, which has to be broken up again and again to let the 
process of combustion proceed at a normal rate, and if, under 
these circumstances, the vessel happens to be one which has less 
boiler power than she should have for her engines, the men may 
be worked almost to death. 

It is to be considered too that firing is a following requiring 
some training and no inconsiderable skill. A man who has never 
faced an open furnace, which glares at him almost like molten 
iron, will think that the very skin is coming off his face with the 
heat. And it takes some minutes before that open door to fill it 
as it should be filled. A tyro at the task will very likely throw 
the coal in such a way that it strikes the top of the furnace half- 
way down, and he will thus fill up the middle without projecting 
any fuel to the end. The coal should be sent first to the back, 
which is not to be quite filled, and should gradually increase until 
the front part is blocked. The new hand, even if he can stand 
the heat, will often find that each furnace as he runs to it is 
almost empty, and the result ‘not unfrequently is, that one of the 
older men has to carry him out on his back and let the exhausted 
novice come to in the fresh air. But the universal adoption of 
petroleum, controlled simply by a tap, will do away with this 
man-killing labour. Surely it is a point which deserves very 
serious consideration. In speaking thus of firing I do not talk 
simply as a man who has watched the process only, for though I 
have never fired with coal, I have done so with wood ina lake 
steamer in British Columbia, and can answer for the arduousness 
of the task, even when one is young and strong. And if the 
experience of the Russians in the Caspian with oil does anything 
to abolish firing as at present carried on, seafaring men will owe 
them something which may be to a little extent a compensation 
for their disagreeable manners and methods when dealing with 
vessels in the Black Sea ports. For there is no doubt that trading 
in Russian ports and dealing with Russian men in office is an 
exceedingly valuable training in self-control. 


Although, as I said in the earlier part of this article, the 
Mediterranean is hardly sufficient to employ any one great steam- 
ship line entirely, very much of that trade is carried on by about 
a third of the tonnage belonging to Thomas Wilson and Sons, 
of Hull. And that one-third is rather over 40,000 tons, for this 
firm owns fifty-five steamers, whose aggregate registered tonnage 
amounts to 140,000 tons atleast. In one way this firm is almost 
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singular. Of the other companies some run their boats across the 
North Atlantic, some down through the tropics to South America, 
some take the Peninsula of Hindostan as their destination, and 
others again go to Australia ; but Wilson’s Line includes all these, 
and takes cargoes and passengers at advertised intervals to almost 
every part of the known world, with perhaps the sole exceptions 
of China and South Africa. These boats command a large 
portion of the northerly trade to Norway and Sweden, some 
eighteen of their largest steamers go to New York, another 
eighteen run to Bombay and Karachi, doing a very large portion 
of the carrying trade to the East from Continental ports, and 
although the vessels which go to Australia are owned by the 
Anglo-Australasian Steam Navigation Company, their move- 
ments are practically controlled by the Hull firm, which seems 
disinclined to leave any part of the world entirely to any other 
company. For a large number of their vessels trade regularly 
during the period of open navigation in the Baltic ; they run to 
Riga, St. Petersburg and Reval ; to Stettin and Danzig, Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm ; and furthermore they command a large 
portion of the home trades, which include much of the North Sea, 
and take in Hamburg and Antwerp. As far as the coasting trade 
of the East of England is concerned, although none of the red- 
funnelled, green-painted boats go coastwise, yet the firm which 
finds better business for its own vessels, acts as agents for other 
owners, even in this trade. Taking it all round, there is no other 
Steamship Company with which I am acquainted which acts over 
such an extended sphere of operations, nor, were all others 
destroyed, with any which would be in a position to at least 
attempt to do at once the absolutely necessary part of the whole 
world’s carrying trade. , 

Of other firms working in the Mediterranean are Messrs. 
Papayanni, the Greek firm of Liverpool, with over 20,000 tons 
of steam shipping ; and Messrs. Moss and Co., also of Liverpool, 
who own over 30,000 tons, and devote themselves greatly to the 
Levant trade, though they also run regularly to the furthest Black 
Sea ports, 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SPREADING THE NET. 


SUNDAY was a pleasant break in the monotony of Mabel’s life 
at Beechwoods. There was the walk to church through the cool, 
quiet woods to the gate in the park wall, a shorter and more 
direct, as well as enjoyable walk than down the avenue, and 
along a pretty country road, whence some steep, uneven, red- 
brick steps led up to the lich gate admitting to the churchyard, 
through which ran a path shaded by fine old trees. The quaintly 
picturesque old ivy-clad church, with its tower slightly aslant, 
much-patched roof, and deep porch, was situated on the brow of 
a somewhat steep hill, and overlooked a winding valley and fine 
stretch of country beyond. 

The village of Braydon struggled in divergent, uncertain 
fashion nearly up to the church, and, nestling among the folds of 
the hills in the distance were comfortable homesteads, the 
gardens gay with flowers, the trees in the orchards bending 
under the weight of fruit, rich pasture lands with drowsily feeding 
cattle, and golden wheat fields almost ready for the sickle. This 
August morning there was the hush of rest over the scene ; no 
sound breaking the stillness save the chimes of the church bells, 
faintly echoing from distant steeples amidst the hills. 

The Beechwoods’ governess attracted not a little attention 
among the small, primitive congregation. The farmers’ daughters, 
to say nothing of the sons, were much impressed by her 
appearance, their eyes noting her every look and movement as 
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she followed the service in the large square pew. She imagined 
she was very simply attired, but hers was certainly very different 
from the simplicity—if it could be called that—of the toilettes 
around her. “ Costumes” had found their way to the villages, but 
many a young girl wondered how it was that, if what she wore 
was in the “latest style,” there should be so great a difference 
between her own appearance and that of Miss Leith. Two or 
three could see that the difference consisted in something 
besides the clothes she wore, and endeavoured to imitate her 
easy, unconscious grace. 

Gerard and his host walked over to the church in the town, a 
mile or so farther than and in the opposite direction to Braydon. 
The orthodoxy of the old rector was on somewhat narrower lines 
than that of Aubyn. Outside the church, they were the best of 
friends ; but inside, the rector was apt, when Aubyn was present, 
to improve the occasion by impressing upon his hearers the great 
importance of what he termed “sound doctrine ;” entering into 
long explanations as to the true grounds of belief not solely for 
the behoof of his usual congregation, who had indeed for the 
most part been carefully drilled by himself. A sincere, earnest 
man, who. would shake his head at the mention of the teaching of 
Charles Kingsley and his school, and express grave fears as to 
its being “safe.” In his respect for the man, Aubyn could bear 
his dissertations well enough. Nor did he take offence at never 
being invited to share in the duty, when he happened to be at 
Beechwoods. But he did not choose to give Harcourt an 
opportunity for bringing his new philosophy to bear upon 
certain of the dogmas put forth by the old rector; and thus 
cause him to over-estimate its value, by gaining too easy a 
victory. 

Not to allow the children to obtrude themselves on the notice 
of their uncle or his guest, this first day of Gerard’s visit Mabel 
so contrived the going and returning from church as to avoid 
meeting them; and dined with her pupils in the schoolroom. 
Somewhat spoiled by late indulgences, the children a great deal 
resented her decision, and consequently gave her more trouble 
than they had yet done. She found them very refractory at the 
dinner table; and when they set forth for afternoon church, 
Algy had made up his mind it was to be a “ naughty Sunday ;” 
and Mima had come to the same decision. Mabel did not note 


' the signs of a coming storm. She was, indeed, more than usually 


absorbed in thought, as she walked slowly through the woods, 
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wondering what would come of Gerard’s visit, and how she would 
be able to keep up the character of a governess with him, in the 
presence of Mrs. Brandreth and the servants. 

By the time they arrived at church, Mima and Algy were 
prepared for war. Mima chose Algy’s corner, as he considered 
it, of the pew for herself ; carefully measured out the space she 
required ; placed a book to mark the boundary line on each 
side ; then, spreading out her skirts, sat down with a glance of 
defiance at him. 

He considered the situation for a moment ; then stole softly to 
her side and carried off her book to the further end of the pew ; 
and when she returned with it, there was Algy in triurnphant 
possession. 

A whispered complaint to Mabel only drew forth the 
reply ; “What does it matter where you sit? there is plenty 
of room.” 

Mima returned to Algy’s side, prepared to take the law 
into her own hands ; crowding up to him as closely as possible, 
and contriving to make him very hot and uncomfortable, 
although not any the more inclined to yield on that account. 

Unaccustomed to the care of children, and apt to be forgetful 
uf what was expected of her, Mabel joined in the service, taking 
no heed of them. By the time the congregation had decorously 
settled down to the sermon, and the old rector had enjoyably 
commenced his “ firstly,” a new method of getting rid of the too 
close proximity of Mima had suggested itself to Algy ; and she 
presently sprung up with a half-suppressed scream. All eyes 
were directed to the pew ; and the rector paused a few moments 
in the midst of one of his best perorations to look in that 
directions. 

“ What is the matter ?” anxiously whispered Mabel, imagining 
that the child must have been suddenly taken ill. 

Mima sobbed out, under her breath, that Algy had stuck a 
pin into her ; and Algy whispered that she had squeezed him 
nearly dead. 

With heightened colour Mabel took each by the hand, and 
dragged them out of church. Their voices rising in crescendo as 
they reached the porch outside, her difficulties did not diminish. 
In her annoyance she said something about punishment on the 
morrow ; and the “’Thusian method ” suggesting itself to Algy, 
he fell upon Mima as the first offender, and she retaliated until 
Mabel feared their voices would be heard in the church. In vain 
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did she and Sissy endeavour to pacify them. They refused to 
be pacified in any other way than by her giving a promise that 
they should not be punished ; and this she was not inclined to 
do under pressure. 

Mabel was almost at her wits’ end, although not any the more 
inclined to let them triumph over her on that account, when, 
suddenly, help came. Hearing herself addressed by name she 
turned in the direction whence the voice proceeded, and beheld 
Richard Noel. 

Since his sister’s departure he had spent a great deal of time 
in hovering about the park, but had not once succeeded in coming 
upon Mabel and her pupils; and the opportunities he had 
counted so much upon seemed slipping away. Now thattAubyn, 
with whom he had never succeeded in getting upon familiar 
terms, had arrived, he would be obliged to keep still farther away 
from the vicinity of the house, except to make a formal call. 
He had calculated upon Mabel attending afternoon service with 
the children, and upon being, perhaps, able to join her afterwards ; 
but such an opportunity as this he had not dared to hope for. 
His appearance on the scene, just at that moment, was, indeed, 
very welcome to Mabel. 

“Will you leave them to me, Miss Leith?” he said, after they 
had exchanged a word or two, and matters had been explained 
to him. “If you will go on with Sissy, I will bring Algy and 
Mima.” : 

“You are very kind,” she replied, glad enough to avail herself 
of his assistance. “Iam ashamed to trouble you; but they may, 
perhaps, behave better, if only for a change. You will come 
with your uncle, will you not, Algy ?” 

Algy, to whom his uncle had whispered a few words and who 
had made certain conditions, acquiesced. Mabel passed on with 
Sissy, and presently looking back saw that the other two were 
following with their uncle. 

It seemed to Mabel a matter of course that he should 
accompany them to the park gate; and it also seemed natural 
enough that he should enter with them, and rest awhile in the 
cool woods after the walk along the road in the hot sun. She 
did not care to attract attention and enquiry by returning to the 
house before the usual time; and therefore sat down in the 
shade with the children for awhile, pleasantly exchanging a few 
words with Richard Noel as he stood leaning against a tree. 
How kind he seemed! how considerate for the governess! and 
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how respectful was his whole bearing ! she thought ; her gratitude 
for his ready assistance with the children, and her belief that he 
could have none but the best motives in showing kindness to one 
in her position, rendering her less penetrative and on her guard 
than she would otherwise have been. 

She could not know that he was, in fact, acting from the 
coolest calculation ; taking the first steps towards the carrying 
out of a carefully arranged plan. He had taken the precaution to 
make searching enquiries, and was in possession of all the facts 
respecting her ; knowing now, for a certainty, that she was the 
Miss Leith, the heiress, who would in a couple of years or so 
have unlimited control over something like five thousand a year. 
Moreover, she was said to be at present fancy free, with romantic 
notions about being loved for herself. There was, at least, a 
chance for him—a fair field with no dangerous rivals to encounter. 
Young and beautiful, as well as rich, she would be a prize such 
as he had hardly ventured to dream of winning. The chances 
seemed to be all in his favour ; and with better prospects, came 
good intentions for the future ; proving, quite to his own satis- 
faction, that certain shortcomings in the past were to be ascribed - 
rather to the pressure of circumstances than to anything radically 
wrong in himself. With five or six thousand a year, and a 
beautiful young wife, he was convinced he would be quite a 
different man from the Richard Noel of the past ; and this belief 
imparted an earnestness and genuineness to his manner which 
told in his favour. 

His greatest difficulty was to prevent himself becoming more 
effusive than the occasion warranted. But he contrived to act 
the part he wanted to play pretty well; only, in a deferential 
kind of way, letting her see how great a pleasure it had given 
him to be of some small service to her; and depending upon 
his fine dark eyes for the rest. 

“How kind and considerate he seems!” thought Mabel. 
“How pleasant to be treated in this way so entirely for 
oneself! ” 

He was sincere enough, so far as his admiration and desire to 
gain his end went. But he knew he would have a difficult part 
to play, unwilling as he was to entirely give up his chance with 
Miss Severn until he had made sure of the heiress. Could he 
have only taken his sister into his confidence it would have been 
something ; but he still feared to do so, under the impression 
that it would be impossible for her to avoid behaving to the 
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rich heiress as she would not to the poor governess ; in which 
case she would be doing him more harm than good, by arousing 
Miss Leith’s suspicions as to the truth being known by him also, 
and thus making his motives clear. 

He was not dissatisfied with his progress so far. The fact of 
his having been of some slight assistance to her enabled him to 
pose naturally and effectively enough, and at the same time he 
had contrived to advance a step or two with the children, whose 
good will would be of some service to him. 

When Mabel found it was time to walk on he was reluctantly 
obliged to take leave, acknowledging that he did not care to go 
to the house during his sister’s absence. But he managed, in 
a few hesitating words, to convey the impression that it was. the 
pride and reticence of a poor man which prevented his being upon 
more familiar terms with the owner of Beechwoods. 

Mabel thought she quite understood, although she felt sure 
that Mr. Aubyn needed only to know the cause of the other's 
keeping aloof to take the initiative and place matters on a more 
friendly footing between them. She shook hands with Richard 


- Noel, bidding him good-bye in as friendly and pleasant a fashion 


as he could hope for. 

The children, with the exception of Sissy, who remained silent 
and thoughtful, were singing his praises all the way home. 

“Uncle Richard says he will buy me a lovely French doll if I 
keep good and do not give you any trouble, Miss Leith,” said 
Mima. A speech he calculated on being repeated. 

“ And he says he will never bring me any more games nor give 
me anything again, if I do not ask you to forgive me, Miss Leith, 
dear, so of course I shall,” graciously said Algy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


DOROTHY’S SISTER. 


Mabel knew it was not quite by chance that Aubyn and 
Gerard came upon her and the children next day when they were 
taking their afternoon’s walk in the park. She quite understood, 
too, and appreciated Aubyn’s kindly motive when he presently 
proposed to tell her charges some stories about the children of 
Grigg’s Court, if Miss Leith would show Mr. Harcourt the lower 
part of the park leading down to the sea for him. 
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She made no demur, believing the victory was so far won that 
she could trust herself to be alone with her sister’s lover without 
arousing his suspicions or incurring her own self-reproach. It 
was only a sister's love now, she was sure of it, sure, she re- 
peated to herself, a little defiantly, angry at the bare thought of 
the question arising inher mind. It would be an acknowledgment 
of weakness, at any rate to herself, if she dared not go with him. 

“ Very considerate of Aubyn, was it not?” said Gerard, as they 
walked down the slopes together, Mabel with what she flattered 
herself was a sisterly, matter-of-course air. “ Rather an improve- 
ment this upon the Grove, eh, Mabel ?” 

She stood still for a moment, catching in her breath, a hot 
flush suffusing her cheeks. He knew then! But she was equal 
to the occasion, lightly replying, “ Yes, oh, yes ; altogether it is.” 

“What is Mrs. Brandreth like ?” 

“T have seen so little of her that I hardly know. She does not 
interfere about the children in the schoolroom, but I think that is 
because she is careless about what they learn.” 

“A not undesirable person to deal with from the governess 
point of view, I suppose.” ; 

Mabel understood, but made no reply, not just then inclined to 
take up the glove. They strolled through the park down towards 
the cliffs, where Nature had been left free to follow her own 
devices and had done her best. Half-way down the cliff they 
came to a delightfully secluded nook, from which, Gerard pointed 
out, the rest could be seen without the trouble of going to it, to 
say nothing of climbing back. A naturally formed resting-place, 
carpeted with fine, yielding, green turf, and the scent of the 
heather, growing in all directions, blending delicately with the 
soft fresh sea air. Facing them was a wide and seemingly 
limitless expanse of gently swaying waters, all hint of the 
proximity of human habitation was shut out, and no sound met 
the ear save that of the slow, heavy wash of the sea in the small 
cove below, and the occasional mew of a bird sailing slowly by. 

Mabel sat down on the rocky seat, took off her hat and gloves, 
pushed her hair from her brow and leaned enjoyably back. 
Gerard stretched himself on the turf at her feet. 

“ Now I know what a holiday really means,” she presently said. 
“Had you been dragging Algy and Mima through words of one 
syllable all the morning you would appreciate this as you cannot 
now,” inclined to make the most of the difficulties she had 
encountered, “Mima is really the stupidest little pudge—so 
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irritatingly content to be stupid, and Algy’s conscientiousness 
requires a great deal of developing, but Sissy—you will like 
Sissy, Gerard, if you take the trouble to understand her. If only 
her mother does not prevent it, Sissy will show some character 
by-and-by.” 

“Would not Mrs. Brandreth approve of character ?” 

“Not if it interfered with her plans, I think,” returned Mabel, 
her thoughts reverting to Mrs. Brandreth’s more than half 
expressed speculations as to Sissy’s and Mima’s “chances.” 

“Would character interfere with them ?” 

She smiled. “ Who cares to go into the reasons of things such 
a morning as this. It is enough just to be!” turning to caress a 
bit of heather obtruding itself over her shoulder. 

“Without a raison d'étre ?” 

She nodded in the forgetfulness of the moment, her sunny eyes 
meeting his with the frank gaiety of old times as she said, “ How 
delightful it is to be off the stilts for awhile! Having to be 
constantly shocked with little naughtinesses makes one feel 
almost like an impostor. I should quite enjoy misbehaving 
a little on my own account, just to try how it feels, you know.” 

“T fear I cannot suggest anything very novel in that way, the 
opportunities seem to be rather limited here—unless you were to 
throw yourself over the cliff and give me the—trouble of rescuing 
you from a watery grave.” 

“Not original, and the rescue doubtful. Besides, my mood has 
changed,” her gaze going dreamily over the sea, as she presently 
went on in a low voice, “ If one could only forget for awhile, just 
let one’s thoughts slip anchor and drift away from all that is mean, 
and sordid, and selfish, into an ocean of- ‘“ 

“ Something substantial enough to float them, let us hope.” 

It was his way to induce her to try her wings ; though, did she 
venture a short flight, she was as often as not brought down again 
by a shaft of ridicule. 

“You are——” She checked herself with a certain remem- 
brance, the smile fading from her lips and a troubled look coming in 
her eyes, then hurriedly went on, “ How thoroughly Dorrie would 
appreciate this, Gerard. In a letter I got from her this morning 
she sends her love to you. You will run up to see them soon, 
will you not? It is getting dull for her and auntie, now all the 
people have taken flight, and they seem determined to remain 
at Kensington while I am here. Dorrie says she misses you so 
much,” 
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“It is good to be missed by Dorothy,” gravely. 

Not even he could throw a jest at Dorrie’s love! Afraid of 
herself, she hastily dashed into a fresh subject. “How much I 
like Mr. Aubyn, Gerard!” 

“He is the best old fellow. Strange to say, I like him even 
more than I did in the old scapegrace days.” 

“Why is it strange ?” 

“My dear Mabel, I might not be able to explain without 
shocking you.” 

“Would it be right or wrong to be shocked ?.” shortly. 

He smiled, amused at her deftness in using the weapon he had 
once taken so much pains to teach her to use. “That is a 
question which would involve more discussion than you might 
approve, on your holiday.” 

“One almost knows what it would be,” impatiently. “You 
are——” 

“ Ah, you were going to tell me that just now. What am I?” 
softly. 

“ Not so bad as you are always trying to represent yourself, 
perhaps ; but the most—I do believe it is your nature to play 
with the truth.” 

“Ts it quite reasonable to reproach me on account of my 
nature? I can imagine a better one, certainly. It must, for 
instance, be worth something to possess Aubyn’s faith in certain 
things. Delightful to feel capable of being the regenerator of 
one’s species, I should think. But that is not given to all, or 
where would be the material to work upon? Therefore, I, for 
one, must content myself with being a humble looker-on and 
admirer.” 

“You admire nothing—at least, not.openly,” impatiently 
flinging the bit of heather she had been caressing to the winds. 

His eyes were fastened on her half-averted face with an 
expression in them which might have absolved him from the 
charge of not being able to admire one kind of beauty, at least, 
as he gently replied, “Don’t be hard upon me. Deficiency of 
enthusiasm seems my chief defect, and, if it could be begged, 
borrowed, or even stolen, I would try to procure a stock to please 
you.” Adding, with a veiled glance at her, “Will—Dorothy be 
able to improve me by-and-by, do you think ?” 

“If any one will. You cannot turn some things into a jest 
with Dorrie, and she will make you acknowledge the rest, by- 
and-by.” 
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“The rest? Do you mean she will make me help her to hold 
mothers’ meetings and all that sort of thing, and that we shall 
join Aubyn and become the founders of a worshipful company 
of Griggs ?” 

“There again! You jest at everything!” striving not to 
laugh. 

“You used not to be above a jest. I believe you would take 
Aubyn’s squire seriously, in your present mood. Have you seen 
him, Mabel? Wright begs to inform me that he can hardly 
be expected to associate on any terms of equality with Bloggs. 
Bloggs! Is he a Grigg? He must be something more than 
an ordinary sinner to enlist Aubyn’s sympathy as he appears 
to do.” 

She broke into a little laugh. “If you knew! Ah, look at 
that delicious bit of colour, the shaft of light striking athwart the 
—but it must be getting quite late!” she ejaculated. “Oh, 
Gerard, the children! I entirely forgot about them!” hurriedly 
rising and gathering up her hat and gloves. 

“Do not trouble about that, they are all right. Aubyn is on 
guard for you, you know.” d 
“ But it is past six o’clock—their tea hour!” glancing at her 
watch. “You might have reminded me how fast the time was 

flying,” hastening up the steep. 

“My dear Mabel, it was flying with me,” he smilingly rejoined, 
as they began the upward walk. “But you need not fear, 
Aubyn is such a considerate fellow, and—I fancy he has taken it 
into his head that we are something more than cousins.” 

“ More—than—cousins ?” she faltered with dismayed eyes, 
catching in her breath as she spoke. “ How—could he—think 
that ?” 


“How, indeed?” with a glance at her flushed, downcast 
face. 

She was silent, hurriedly running over in her mind what had 
passed, and presently gathered courage again. She had kept 
her secret safe! Had he suspected her weakness he would not 
look and speak in that way. It had: only been the mistake of 
rambling about with him alone. There must be no more of that, 
and Mr. Aubyn must be undeceived as soon as possible. 

They found Aubyn on the terrace with the children, apparently 
in no way disturbed by her defection. Her confused attempt 
at apology was smiled away as altogether unnecessary. He had 
been careful about keeping up appearances, too, so successfully 
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whiling away the time with the children, that they were not aware 
it was so late. He had even provided against their being 
reminded of the flight of time by hunger. They were telling her 
that Uncle Reggie had taken them to see the dairy, and given 
them each some warm milk, just as it was brought in from the 
afternoon’s milking. And Mima solemnly informed her that he 
had given orders for tea to be later than usual, with “cakes, and 
fruit, and things.” 

“ How kind and thoughtful! How much I am obliged to you, 
Mr. Aubyn!” gratefully said Mabel, as they walked towards the 
house. “I had quite forgotten the time.” 

“Naturally. Harcourt would have plenty to tell you about 
home doings,” he replied, in an easy, matter-of-course tone, 
but with an undercurrent of feeling very like envy at Gerard’s 
good fortune. 

Soames’ suspicions had been aroused by the delay, and the 
orders which the schoolroom maid told her had been given 
respecting tea, and she soon contrived to extract the truth from 
the children, less upon their guard about matters which did not 
concern themselves. She learned that Miss Leith and Mr. 
Harcourt had spent the afternoon together down by the sea— 
“somewhere ;” and that, meantime, they had been with Uncle 
Reggie, who was, “ Oh, so kind!” 

She listened without comment, but every word was stored up 
in her memory, to be brought forth for her mistress’s edification 
by-and-by. Had Mabel been “mutual,” it might have been 
different, but one who was foiling her every hour in the day, and 
teaching the children to, as she imagined, despise her, was not to 
be spared. In fact, lax as she wasin the matter of school 
etiquette, and openly showing her impatience with dulness, Mabel 
kept the moral atmosphere pure and wholesome, and this, while 
telling upon the children’s mental health, separated them more 
and more from Soames. 

Aubyn imagined that only one construction could be put upon 
signs and symptoms he had observed, and told himself that the 
knowledge had come to him in time to spare him the life-long 
regret which would have followed his indulgence in certain hopes. 
But he was half conscious that he had already sufficiently 
indulged in them to feel that a great deal of sunshine had gone 
out of his life. In his desire to serve her, he formed little kindly 
projects for taking care of the children, and leaving Mabel and 
Gerard to entertain each other during the next few days. To 
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his surprise, when he, the next afternoon, suggested that if she 
had letters to write she would find it cool in the library, and it 
would amuse him, meanwhile, to have the children with him, she at 
once declined. She preferred to walk slowly up and down with 
him while the children were chasing each other round the flower- 
beds, and he presently gave her the opening she was seeking by 
making some allusion to her sister, when the rest was easy. 

“Do you know that an engagement is pending between my 
sister and Gerard, Mr. Aubyn ?” 

“Your sister!” stopping short and gazing at her in the greatest 
amazement. “Is it possible? I quite thought—that is, I 
stupidly understood——” 

“ He did think it was I then, and I must have been to blame for 
his thinking it. There must have been something in my manner 
which gave him the impression,” was her quick thought, as she 
stood with downcast eyes and flushed cheeks in shame and 
humiliation, sensations quite new to her. She little suspected 
the real effect of her words—the joy that was mingled with his 
astonishment. The world seemed suddenly to have been 
flooded with sunshine, and all nature fraught with new and 
delightful meaning to him. The one fact of her being free, 
meant so much in comparison with his previous hopelessness. 
In the new light that had so unexpectedly broken upon him, he 
saw how sombre would have been the life which just before had 
been in prospect, the congenial work mapped out for himself not- 
withstanding. Mabel was not a little surprised at his tone and 
look as he offered his congratulations. 

“That is grand news, indeed!” adding, a little confusedly, as 
he noticed her look of surprise, “No every-day woman would 
have the power to keep as well as win Harcourt, and your sister 
will do that, Miss Leith.” 

“Dear Dorrie! Yes, it is worth a great deal to be cared for 
by her, Mr. Aubyn,” she returned, honestly able to assent to that. 
Then it occurred to her that Dorothy would not like to have the 
engagement talked about until everything was quite settled. 
Gerard had shown her that there was only the signing and 
sealing to be gone through ; but, for Dorothy’s sake, it ought not 
to be talked about until that was done. “But I must ask you to 
regard this as a confidence, please. Gerard will, of course, tell 
you when it is all settled.” 

“Certainly. I should not think of alluding to it without your 
permission,” he replied, only too glad to be considered worthy of 
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her confidence. Would he not gladly lay down his life to serve 
her ! 

They had walked on, forgetting the children; and when 
they presently returned to the terrace, they found Gerald seated 

upon one of the garden chairs, with Mima and Algy on guard on 
either side. 

“We are taking care of Mr. Harcourt, Miss Leith, dear!” 
gleefully called out Algy, as she came within hearing. “He 
says he requires it sometimes; so we are ’musing him with 
stories.” 

Mabel laughed, her cheeks flushing a little, as she replied— 

“That is only Mr. Harcourt’s way of reminding your 
governess that she is remiss in her duties, I think. He looks 
big enough to take care of himself, does he not? But I suppose 
he knows best; and, if he really requires it, some one must 
be got to take care of him. Your uncle might, perhaps, spare 
Bloggs.” 

“Qh, yes ; with the greatest pleasure,” laughingly responded 
Aubyn, entering into the spirit of the jest. 

Gerard whispered lugubriously to Mima, who became con- 
soling, earnestly assuring him, in a little aside, that he need no* 
be so much afraid, really. Miss Leith was never angry about 
anything for long. 

“You have only got to say you are sorry, and mean to behave 
better next time, you know.” 

When, presently, the children challenged their uncle to a race, 
and Gerard, left alone with Mabel, was endeavouring to induce 
her to compare notes with him over a new book he had brought 
her, in the hopes of arousing her combative powers again, she 
was on her guard; and, replying with only a word or two, 
walked quickly on to join the others. Her only chance of safety 
was, she thought, to keep firmly to her decision to avoid /é¢e-a- 
tétes with him, at any rate for the present; shrinking painfully 
from the bare thought of his guessing her secret ; although she 
must be equally careful to avoid seeming constrained and 
different from her usual self. With others present, she would 
be more sure of herself. 

To her relief, Mr. Aubyn seemed now much less inclined to 
make opportunities for ¢¢é¢e-d-zétes between Gerald and her than he 
had hitherto been ; although she was far enough from suspecting 
the real motive for the change. His scruples had, in fact, been 
entirely set at rest by the communication she had made ; and the 
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hope that the prize was still to be won gave him the courage to 
strive and wait for it. Imagining they each held the key to the 
position, the three became more unconstrained and at home with 
each other ; airing their opinions with the frankness and freedom 
of old friends. 

Mabel had now a strong ally in Aubyn. But, in their 
encounters with him, Gerard was perfectly cool and good- 
humoured, which the others could hardly be said to be; and 
they did not defeat him so often as he told them they ought to 
do, if their powers of proving their position were as great as 
their powers of asserting it. 

“My dear Harcourt, we consider you defeated when you 
resort to the negative position, or give us jests for arguments,” 
smilingly retorted Aubyn. 

“The worst of it is, he doesn’t mind being defeated,” said 
Mabel. 

“A compliment that, to my philosophic impartiality, isn’t it ?” 

“Tt was not meant for a compliment,” shortly. 

“Miss Leith thinks, perhaps, that some of your arguments are, 
in fact, put forth to be defezted,” said Aubyn. 

“Yes, it is just that. How well you know him!” said Mabel. 
But not so sure that, if Gerard began to put forth arguments he 
did not wish to be defeated, the victory would all be on their 
side, she made some excuse about having to look after her 
pupils, and hurried off. 

As the two men were smoking their after-dinner cigars on 
the terrace, Gerard made some remarks @ propos of Mrs. 
Brandreth’s return on the morrow, adding— 

“Your sister-in-law is a fixture here, I suppose, Aubyn ?” 

“No, she does not expect to remain—has not the slightest 
grounds for doing so, at any rate. She came here only for a 
short visit, and has stayed on; but it is quite understood that 
the arrangement is not a permanent one. I have been careful to 
give her no reason for indulging in false hopes.” That she 
might indulge them without his giving her reason for so doing 
did not occur to him. “I intend to make a substantial addition 
to her income, and give her the use of the Dower House, if she 
pleases, while the children are young, But it will be time 
enough to tell her that when she is about to leave here, which 
she will do when I marry,” not affecting to be more attached 
than he was to his sister-in-law. 

“When I marry!” Gerard glanced at him a little curiously. 
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Had he some one in his mind? After a moment he said, “ You 
do not intend subjecting your wife to the influence of the 
Griggs?” 

“On the contrary, I shall hope to subject them to her influence. 
But this would be our home. For health’s sake—if the people 
are to get what is wanted out of us—it would be necessary to 
spend part of our time here. But ”—breaking off with a little 
laugh—* the wife has still to be found.” 

“But I fancy you know where to look for her, eh? And I 
would not give much for the chances of the Griggs, when you 
are settled down here with a wife and children—a county man. 
You will leave the Church, of course. Already loosening the 
bonds a little, are you not?” 

“No; if you are alluding to my having engaged another 
curate, that was done simply to enable me to devote more time 
to the Griggs, as you call them. By-and-by, perhaps, when we 
lose the old Rector, I may try to help some of those who want it 
down here ; but that is for by-and-by.” 

“Well, I can’t help thinking you will tire of all that, and 
become in time no better than the rest of us. It imay be the 
fate of both to become Conservative land-owners, with voices in 
the House, which we shall raise to bray at new men, and their 
radical innovations in favour of the lo ver orders.” 

Aubyn laughed. 

“We shall see; and, meantime, I have some fine projects in 
hand for the Griggs. That reminds me. You will not, I hope, 
put your veto upon Miss Leith’s endeavours to assist me in that 
direction, Harcourt ?” 

“Dorothy ? My dear fellow, not I. At present, I am much 
too curious to see what the finale is going to be, to interfere in 
any way. But you and she are too much alike to be trusted 
without some kind of looking after. Of the two, it would be 
safer to trust you with Mabel, I think.” 

Aubyn smiled, with the hope that he might in time be able 
to ask him to do that. 





(To be continued.) 
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ESSAYS IN THE OBVIOUS. 





PART II. 


IF you are just on the point of making a confidence, it is a good 
plan to pause before doing so to note the proportion between the 
times you have regretted giving a confidence and the times 
you have regretted withholding it. If, after this, you decide 
upon making your friend a confidant, you must have weighty 
reasons for thinking him worthy of it. 


When a casual acquaintance makes confidences to you which 
you do not want, you may suspect that his motive is to invite 
your own. 

It is a great deal easier to see alleviations, and to apply 
philosophical consolations, in the case of a friend’s trouble than in 
our own. The one and only form of consolation which is 
universally true and applicable is that “it might be worse.” 
There is no conceivable case so bad that this may not truly be 
said of it. 

Sympathy is a blessed thing, but one of the direst aggravations 
of ill-health is the multitudinous advice of amateur physicians. 

We are told that truth is the end of all art; but too much 
truth is not part of the best methods of the art of pleasing. If 
your host be a Liberal, you should not point out to him the 
mutability of party battle-cries. It is true that when last the 
Liberals were in power we were perpetually told that it was 
the duty of every citizen to bow to the sacred majority of the 
ballot-box, and that now that the ballot-box has decided against 
Home Rule the Radicals will not permit legislation until Home 
Rule passes. All this is true, but it would be contrary to the 
first principles of the art of pleasing to emphasize its truth before 
a Radical host. In some companies, however, you may treat 
Mr. Gladstone as you do the weather—abuse him for lack of 
another subject of conversation. 
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Similarly, if you sit beside a soldier, whose devoted breast is 
valorously decorated, it may occur to you that the account of one 
of the actions thus commemorated ran somewhat as follows :—“We 
met with a stubborn and desperate resistance. Our troops behaved 
gallantly, and at length the enemy were repulsed. Losses on our 
side: a drummer boy of the 150th Regiment has a severe hole in 
his drum. Losses of the enemy: variously estimated at between 
100 and 1000.” The report of the action may have been some- 
what like the above, but it would not be in accordance with the 
principles of the pleasing art for you to point out to the soldier 
the infinitely greater dangers of a day’s covert shooting. 

There are different ways of looking at things. For the tenant 
to decline to pay his rent is, probably, quite in accord with the 
greatest-happiness-of-the-greatest-number principle. It is true it 
is to the disadvantage of the landlord ; but, on the other hand, it 
is to the obvious advantage of the tenant, as, also, of the profes- 
sional patriot. Above all, the land trouble has been a boon to 
a large class of gentlemanly paupers who talk much of the hard 
times and the sorrows of landowners—though our sympathy might 
be far less severely taxed if we knew how little, in many cases, 
these landed proprietors have lost. 

Society is composed, principally, of women and ladies. They 
call upon each other and bore each other fearfully, yet each 
would feel mortally injured if the other did not call. 

The natural prey of man is woman, and of woman, man; but 
man has less leisure to pursue his natural instincts. 

The appreciation in which a woman is held by the male sex 
gives a good index, on the inverse ratio method, of the estimation 
in which she is held by her own. 

Nor, though husband and wife are one and indivisible, does it 
follow that the admirers of the one will be equally attached to the 
other. Politically speaking, England and Ireland stand to each 
other in a very similar relationship. 

Intellect in woman is appreciated by man only in so far as it 
qualifies her to appreciate it in him. 

No one knows a man so well as a woman who has ceased to be 
in love with him. Thus, wives know their husbands most 
intimately well. 

In nothing is man’s inferiority to woman so apparent to her as 
in the clumsiness of his methods of making love. 
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She is so very faithful in her own attachments that she is 
unable to forgive-change in man. 


She can forgive man anything sooner than the impotence of her 
own fascination. The siren whose charm is resisted becomes a 
venomous snake. 


Thus, though there is much human nature in man, it appears 
that there is more in woman. 


Some have so charming a manner as to lead you to think that 
you are, for them, the only person of interest in the world. 
Observation of their way with others may make you modify 
your opinion of the manner which once seemed so charming. 


Previous infidelities are most readily condoned by the person 
for whose sake the last was committed. Yet no one has more 


reason to mistrust you than the person for whose sake you have 
deceived another. 


Our power of deceiving others depends greatly on our power 
of deceiving ourselves. It is having this gift highly developed 
that makes woman, and some statesmen, so dangerous. 


A kind act has a longer life in the memory of the doer than of 
the recipient. Woman knows this well, and allows man many 
opportunities of impressing her in his memory. Ingratitude is 
the independence of the heart. 


Wounded vanity is generally by far the largest factor in the 
agonies of disappointed love. 


Woman’s love of admiration is apt to vary inversely with her 
power of exciting it. 


He is the worst enemy of a woman’s reputation who seeks to 
defend it when he has not the right. 


That which most endears woman to man is her willingness to 
sacrifice herself for his sake—and that which most endears man 
to woman is his refusal to accept the sacrifice. 


It sometimes happens, though very rarely, that a woman’s best 
friend is the man that is in love with her. 


He who best knows women is seldom woman’s best friend. 


A knowledge that she has been nobly loved has saved many a 
woman from the temptations of ignoble love. It is the weakest 
natures, spurred by the impulse of the moment, that do the most 
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desperate acts. In some dispositions it is the wish, in others the 
fear, that is the father of the thought. 


A siren whom you have successfully resisted is seldom 
dangerous, in your own presence, when she is talking. It 
is when she is silent that you should watch her—and yourself. 


As many sirens as there are, so many are their ways of 
charming. There are assaults and there are sieges, open battles 
and ambuscades. The Platonic affection stalking-horse is one of 
the most frequent. There is ever danger present when a woman 
listens with patience to a man’s talk about himself. Woman 
flatters man on the qualities by which she enslaves him. A 
woman never tells a man that his will is of iron, save when she is 
bending it to her own uses. Some are attracted by the sim- 
plicity of a character ; but to many the difficulty of understanding 
a character constitutes its greatest, perhaps its only, charm, so 
that when once they have probed it, they throw it aside, as of 
no more interest. 

Though in society it is useful to bear in mind the maxims 
of cynicism, it is indispensable to forget them in intercourse with 
friends. 


True friendship can endure the truths of criticism, but they 
should be applied sparingly. Criticism is the grave of sympathy 
and the cradle of self-consciousness, and is, as a rule, unpalatable 
in direct proportion to its truth. 


It takes a high degree of generosity to forgive a person who 
has placed us under an obligation. Also, forbear to set your 
friend on too high a pedestal lest you make him self-conscious of 
the feet of clay. 


It is no good asking a favour of any one with whom you are 
on terms of such intimacy that he can refuse it without em- 
barrassment. 

The feelings which make most show on the surface are seldom 
summoned from great depths, and the truest sympathy is com- 
monly the most silent. 


Maxims which seem truisms in their application to the conduct 
of others are apt to escape us altogether in their bearing on our 
own. 


There is a great element of consolation in the sight of 


sufferings greater than our own. The salt of life is to have some 
one to look down upon. If there are many high and mighty 
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ones whom I envy, there are still many who are even more lowly 
than I. This is the reason of the unpopularity of the work- 
house—that the pauper can scarce find anybody over whom he 
may triumph. Another name for this feeling is “divine 
discontent.” 

If we cannot make life happy, we may at all events make it 
interesting. 

_ Agreat factor in human happiness is an object in life which 
shall be both fairly definite and unattainable. The latter is a 
necessary condition of its permanence. 

It is imagination, rather than reason, that distinguishes man 
from brute ; and no person who is devoid of imagination can know 
extremes of happiness or misery. Happiness greatly depends on 
the faculty for forgetting. 

No age is so old-fashioned as childhood. That childhood was 
happy may be one of the illusions which is fostered, if not 
engendered, by lapse of time. Of the happiness of second child- 
hood there can be no question. 

If you dislike games of cards it will greatly conduce to your 
comfort in society to announce that you are not able to play 
whist. Should you once yield, you have delivered yourself up 
as a potential martyr, should “a fourth” be required, until death 
releases you. . 

At the end of a game of chance it is curious how much more 
appears to have been lost than any one is ready to own to having 
won. 

No one should play games who is incapable of concealing the 
fact that he has lost his temper. There once was a man who 
continued playing, in despite of this maxim, till he lost all his 
friends but one. Now he plays patience, and when things go 
badly, is for days not on speaking terms with that one—which is 


himself. 
H. G. HUTCHINSON. 
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The name and address of Correspondents must always be sent (not 
necessarily for publication), and the Editor cannot undertake to com- 
municate with the writers or return their letters under any circumstances, 


SWEDISH GYMNASTICS. 


To THE Epiror oF ‘ MurRAY’S MAGAZINE.’ 

SIR, 

I am constantly asked as to the details of the Swedish Gymnastic 
system. As it has been in practice for some years in the Board Schools 
for girls in London, and accepted on a two years’ test for the boys of the 
same schools, it might interest some of your readers if I attempted to 
give a general idea of the theories on which the system depends. 

Different methods of gymnastics exist which all are aiming at the 
raising of the physical strength. The greater the muscular development 
caused, and the more special the athletic exercises produced by a certain 
system, the higher the value of this system is regarded to be. But this 
theory is not exact, for strength does not always signify health. 

The muscles, although forming about three-quarters of the body, are 
not the most vital organs of the human frame, and therefore the develop- 
ment of them as a principal aim is very often procured at the expense 
and strength of more vital ones. Therefore a person with less muscular 
development, and consequently less capacity of carrying burdens or 
lifting weights, is often in reality much more healthy than a person who 
for a short time by his herculean development and enormous muscular 
strength, is able to astonish his public in a sporting match or at a 
Music-hall. 

The dead machine works till it goes asunder or is worn out. The 
power of living organisms is wasted by inactivity, kept up and increased 
by moderate exercise and destroyed by overtaxation. Therefore, 
just as it is impossible to lead a healthy life without a moderate 
quantity of bodily exercise, so we often find in a person who has 
practised heavy athletic sports, that his nervous power, more or less, is 
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exhausted, and his vessels destroyed in one way or another, generally 
so that the action of the heart is abnormal, the heart itself hypertrophied, 
and the vessels have undergone such dangerous changes in form, mostly 
of aneurism, that the man’s life in fact is not worth apenny. Space does 
not permit me to enter into details about the dangers of the experiment 
of raising the human muscular power beyond the limits Nature has fixed, 
but those of my readers who are interested in this matter ought to seek 
information from the scientific and valuable discourse by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, in his work ‘On Diseases of Modern Life.’ 

As the tendency in many countries, and perhaps before all in England, 
nowadays is to overtax the value of the development of the muscular 
system, I think the theories whereupon Ling based his system of 
gymnastics are worth consideration. “Ling,” says Dr. A. Wallace, 
whose words I take the liberty of citing, “ was a man of rare genius, 
who by his poetry aroused the patriotic spirit of his countrymen about 
the time when Sweden was compelled by the war of 1807 to cede 
Finland to Russia, and by his anatomical and physiological studies 
prepared himself for establishing a system of gymnastics on a thoroughly 
rational basis, at first, I understand, with the hope of improving the 
constitutions of his countrymen, many of the best physical specimens 
having been killed in the devastating wars. He resolved to appeal to 
his Government, and tried to demonstrate that—the numbers having 
been reduced—they ought to aim at improving the quality of those 
remaining, and especially of their successors. As a result of this appeal 
and at his instigation, the Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics was 
established by the Government under his own personal supervision.” 

By this short description of Ling and the beginning of his work we 
see that it was a great aim he had in view, namely, to give the Swedish 
people a system of physical education, by which the increased physical 
and mental powers would compensate her the loss of her sister country, 
Finland. For this purpose he commenced to study anatomy and 
physiology, his conviction being that no rational system of physical 
education would exist without a thorough knowledge of the human body, 
of the laws of the action of the organs, and of the effect of different 
movements upon them. Having acquired this knowledge, and deduced 
his system, he succeeded in introducing his ideas, so that in 1812 the 
Royal Central Institute of Gymnastics was erected at Stockholm by the 
Government for the training, theoretically and practically, of students 
as teachers. The fundamental theory of Ling is the harmonious 
development of the body, by which is understood, that every part of the 
body should be developed in harmony with all the other ones, according 
to the work it has by Nature to carry out. But in order to culti- 
vate the body harmoniously, and thereby to gain health, the exercise of 
muscles is a means only, the chief object being the sound development 
of the nervous and vascular systems, for if our nerves and vessels are in 
perfect order, then, as a rule, our muscles are also perfectly healthy and 
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instantly able to obey the commands of our will. Thus Ling separated 
decidedly between muscular strength and health, although a person 
trained after his method generally also got his muscular system well 
developed. Knowing the regenerative mission which the lungs and the 
heart had to fulfil for the whole system, Ling believed the nearest way 
to success in his idea was never to use an exercise, not even a leg 
exercise, that directly or indirectly did not tend to the expansion of the 
thorax, thus giving more space for ,vital organs. Ling was a man in 
possession of a great spirit for “the beautiful,” and a great admirer of 
the old noble Greek gymnastics, from which, in fact, many of our 
exercises have been taken. He thought, therefore, with full reason, 
that every rational exercise, that is, a movement performed in accord- 
ance with the natural construction of the body for a human want, 
always can and must be done beautifully ; physiology and esthetics 
go therefore hand in hand in his method. Knowing the anatomy 
and physiology of the human body as well as Ling did, and talented 
with a great power of judgment and selection, it was not difficult for 
him to construct and join with his system the exercises fulfilling 
his .object. But after the first selection of rational movements was 
made, a second selection was necessary, for if all the exercises 
which were mechanically possible to perform with the body were 
retained, very often in a day-scheme the most necessary exercises would 
have to be laid aside for movements of less importance. Therefore 
Ling joined with his system only those exercises which satisfied the 
chief wants of the human frame. The movements were divided into 
certain species, according to their physiological effects on the body. 
Exercises of different species were brought together for the construction 
of a day-scheme. The different movements were gradually increased in 
strength, or exchanged with quite different and stronger movements of the 
same species, as the physical development of the gymnasts advanced. 
Ling was in lively opposition to the performance of bodily exercises 
under the pressure of all kinds of weights, as clubs, dumb-bells, &c. 
The reason of this is that such exercises instead of expanding the 
thorax, compress it. When we are lifting a heavy weight, it is not only 
several of the muscles of the arm which are tested. Many groups of 
the muscles of the trunk are brought into play, and in order to act 
to their utmost extent, the abdominal muscles must contract, thus 
compressing the thorax. In Ling’s method of physical education, 
although some few appliances are used, these, as a rule, do not charge 
the body with any burden surmounting the weight of the body itself, but 
only make it easier to get greater variety of movements. In truth, most 
of the appliances are not needful at all, and the exercises can be 
executed very comfortably, and often advantageously, with the assist- 
ance of a fellow-gymnast working in the same squad. The prac- 
tical performance of Ling’s method is built on a military basis. ‘Thus 
the ordering of a squad that is going to be drilled, the opening of the 
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rows, the word, of command,:&c., have quite a military stamp. The 
movements which generally form a day-scheme consist of :— 

1. Leg movements and exercises for rousing the attention of the 
gymnasts. 2. Tense-bending movements. 3. Heave-movements. 
4. Balance-movements. 5. Movement for the dorsal muscles. 
6. Movements for the abdomen. 7. Alternate side-bendings. 8. Heave- 
movements again. 9g. Vaulting and jumping. 10. Marching and 
running. 11. Respiratory movements. 

As it would make my letter too long if I tried to explain the special 
effect of all these different kinds of movements, I will limit myself to a 
description of the great physiological 7é/ which the respiratory movements 
play in the circulation of the blood. ‘The lungs are, by the air-pressure 
in them, expanded over their natural volume. This expansion is further 
increased during inhalation. ‘The effort of the lungs (negative pressure) 
to regain their natural volume causes a diminution of the air-pressure 
(positive pressure) on the internal walls of the thorax as well as on the 
heart and the great vessels in the chest cavity. Thus, when during 
inhalation the air-pressure is less on the chest cavity than on the other 
parts of the body, the blood in the veins is sucked from these parts 
towards the heart, while the blood in the arteries is not impeded 
in its course towards the periphery, as it ought to be, by the walls of the 
arteries being so much more elastic than those of the veins, and by the 
blood in the arteries being exposed to a high pressure from behind as a 
result of a contraction of the heart. If now the strong inhalation is 
followed by an ordinary expiration, the increased negative pressure of 
the lungs is diminished to the normal state (corresponding to the 
pressure of a pillar of mercury of 7°5 mm.), but during a very strong ~ 
expiration the lungs, by the compression of the thorax, do not only 
regain their ordinary volume, but are compressed themselves, whereby 
the flow of the blood is retarded in the veins towards the heart. Thus 
we are able by respiratory movements to increase to a great extent the 
circulation of the blood in the body, thereby causing a livelier oxidation 
of it, and consequently also a livelier regeneration of the whole system. 

At the Swedish Government schools (all the elementary and high 
schools belong to the State) the physical education after Ling’s system 
is now compulsory. Every school has its teacher, graduated from the 
Royal Gymnastic Central Institute, and its own gymnasium. No one 
of the pupils is exempt from partaking in the drill, unless, after having 
been examined by the teacher of gymnastics and the physician 
belonging to the school, he be found to suffer from rupture, severe lung 
and heart diseases. Weak and ailing children are drilled by them- 
selves in separate squads, and special regard is paid in their treatment.to 
their complaints or bad predispositions. By drilling the pupils for 
three-quarters of an hour every day, between the studying hours, many 
of the dangers following the present system of cramming, which is now 
so common in nearly every civilized country, are avoided. 
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From what has been said about the treatment of the weak and ill pupils 
we see that it is rather difficult to exactly draw the lines between the peda- 
gogical and medical modifications of Ling’s system. (I ought perhaps, 
in a parenthesis, to mention that by modifying the movements in a more 
minute way, and by using more passive movements, as rollings, 
kneading, tappings, shiverings, and a kind of nerve treatment, Ling was 
able to successfully treat several kinds of diseases, such as curvatures of 
the spine and many other deformities, sprains, nervous exhaustion, 
rheumatism, sciatica, anzemia, sleeplessness, hyperemia of the liver, 
several kinds of paralysis, &c.) Chiefly I have endeavoured to 
describe in a few words the theories of Ling’s system of physical 
education. 

Everyone who visits Sweden will, in the healthy appearance of the 
people, no doubt see that the great creation of Ling has carried fruit. 
In no country, I am sure, you will discover more harmoniously 
developed, broad-chested, human individuals, with straighter backs, 
more suppleness in the hip joints in walking, or flexibility in the 
shoulders, which latter qualities do not generally stamp younger people— 
at least from other countries. What measure of courage and toughness 
this system may have given its practitioners we have fortunately not had 
any opportunity to test in wars, but I, for my sake, am convinced that 
we cannot in that respect be our forefathers’ inferiors, and if my 
opinion is right, we ought to be satisfied with and thankful for what we 
have got from Professor P. H. Ling. 

HARALD BILLBERG. 
(Graduate of the Royal 
Gymuastic Central Institute of Stockholm.) 
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I—ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE NEW GALLERY. 


Ir has become rather the fashion of late to abuse the Royal Academy, 
and no doubt much that is exhibited there richly deserves to be abused. 
On the whole, however, it must be confessed that the exhibition pretty 
accurately reflects the artistic temper of the nation. The fault is no 
more with the artists than with the public. If mere prettiness and 
finish are the qualities most prized, there will be no lack in the supply, 
as the walls of the Academy only too abundantly testify. Signs are not 
wanting, however, that English taste is changing. Conventionality and 
respectability will not always be accepted as substitutes for real artistic 
expression, nor will the British matron always be allowed her way. 
How devoutly it were to be wished that the public would learn to 
discriminate for itself, that, putting aside that, bugbear of artists, official 
criticism, every man, woman and child who walks through the rooms 
would ask himself or herself, is this emotion truly expressed ? is that 
effect accurately rendered? We should then have no more jingling of 
artistic catchwords, no empty smartness at other people’s expense, but 
something to which an artist might appeal. without fear, the real instinct 
of a real human being. At present, however, this is a mere dream. It 
is only necessary to overhear the remarks at our exhibitions to know the 
rudimentary state of public criticism. The opinions are generally 
violent in proportion to their superficiality. It is not as a work of art 
that the majority regard a picture, but as a real scene. Like a dog who 
sees his image in the glass, and thinking it a reality, is sufficiently 
interested to bark, so the public, looking into the mirror of art, give 
vent to their feelings. There is a naiveté about this which has its charm 
for an artist. But with the more educated classes he goes farther and fares 
worse. They will tell you at a glance—nay, sometimes before—that a 
landscape is utterly unlike nature, though the painter may have spent a 
year in the painting and a lifetime in the study ; they will tell you that 
painting like Mr. Sargent’s is mere daubing, and that they could do it 
better themselves—this, and more, with a rapidity that takes one’s 
breath away. No, it must be confessed, these are not the real human 
beings we alluded to above. 
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The Academy of this year has nothing remarkably distinctive about 
it. It is neither better nor worse than its predecessors. A striking 
feature of all recent exhibitions has been, and is still, the incongruity of 
the works exhibited. The most old-fashioned conventionalities hang 
cheek by jowl with the latest triumphs of modern impressionism, and 
look like ghosts surprised by daylight. In the higher walks of ideal art 
there isnot much to praise. The President, who ought to lead the way, 
is far from at his best. The legend of Perseus and Andromeda, so dear 
to artists, becomes in his hands a mere pattern of lines and colours, not 
very pleasing in themselves. The wing of the dragon overshadowing 
Andromeda is painfully suggestive of an umbrella, while the safe 
distance from which Perseus attacks the monster deprives us of all 
interest in his proceedings. The return of Persephone is somewhat 
more satisfactory ; but can this flowery aperture really be the mouth of 
Hades? If so, it suggests a very tempered kind of punishment. In 
neither of the pictures is there any real touch of human interest or 
emotion, nor, considered simply as decorations, can they be considered 
agreeable schemes of line and colour. Mr. Solomon’s “ Judgment of 
Paris” is a more pleasing because more natural version of an ancient 
myth. The goddesses, if not more goddess-like, are at least more 
human, and the colouring of the picture is fresh and suggestive of open- 
air effect. ‘The figure of Venus, too, has more refinement than some of 
Mr. Solomon’s other nudes. Of Mr. Dicksee’s ambitious canvas called 
“The Mountain of the Winds” nothing can be said in praise. He is 
clearly out of his element in decorative art. Amongst ideal pictures 
ought certainly to be classed Mr. Tadema’s “ Earthly Paradise.” If it 
does not reach any great height of poetic expression, it abundantly 
satisfies the eye. ‘The colour is rich and harmonious, and there is a 
daintiness and grace about the figures to which, in spite of all his 
qualities, Mr. Tadema has not accustomed us. Another charming 
picture is Mr. Grieffenhagen’s “ Idyll.” The picture is frankly decora- 
tive, whilst the subject is treated with a sincerity and freshness of 
feeling as rare as it is delightful. In Mr. Waterhouse’s “Sirens” there 
is much that is attractive, the colour is rich and the treatment original. 
It is a pity that there is.not a little more air and space in the picture. 
Mr. Margetson’s “ Pygmalion” contains some good work, but where the 
subject is so poetical, realistic detail rather weakens than enhances the 
general effect. In Mr. Bunny’s “ Sea Idyll” there is much freshness 
and unconventionality. ‘These are real children of the sea whom we 
should not be too surprised to come upon, wandering along some lonely 
coast. A piece of work that deserves especial praise is Mr. Reginald 
Stephen’s “‘Summer,” executed for the Royal Academy. Though 
treated throughout in a very light key, it is perfectly solid and substan- 
tial. There is a distinctly original note in the general effect of this 
design, and both in colour and drawing it satisfies the eye. 

Of portraits the exhibition contains a large number. It is pleasing 
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to find Sir John Millais quite himself again. His “‘ Mrs. Chamberlain” is 
as charming a portrait as he has ever painted, fresh in colour and vigorous 
in handling. Mr. Orchardson this year puts’all his strength into his 
portraits, and has no important subject picture. In spite of an obvious 
defect—their excessive yellowness—his two portraits of Mr. Walter Gilbey 
and Sir Andrew Barclay Walker stand out conspicuously as some of the 
very best work of the year. There is a distinction of style and expres- 
siveness of touch in Mr. Orchardson’s work which make it always 
interesting. He has none of that heaviness which spoils so much 
English work, and if the term humorous can be applied to painting, Mr. 
Orchardson deserves it in its best sense. Mr. Tadema has done better 
-portraits than that of Mr. Balfour. It is wanting in vigour and looks over- 
modelled. Simplicity does not suit his peculiar genius, and it seems 
almost cruel to condemn him to paint a black coat when we know what 
intricate and harmonious schemes of colour he can evolve if left to his 
own invention. Mr. M‘Clure Hamilton’s portrait of Mr. Gladstone is a 
very charming piece of work, as dainty in colour and execution as any- 
thing in the exhibition. It is the Mr. Gladstone of private life upon 
whose privacy we are allowed to intrude for a moment, and anything 
like vulgar accentuation of character has been carefully avoided. 
Artistic portraiture such as this is only too rare. Mr. Herkomer’s best 
portrait is undoubtedly that of Sir Sydney Waterlow, which is manly and 
vigorous ; but these qualities with Mr. Herkomer sometimes degenerate 
into a summary execution which spoils the undeniable merits of “On 
Strike ” and his portrait of Colonel Kitchener. 

Mr. Ouless sends a number of workmanlike portraits and maintains 
his level. The best, perhaps, is that of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
work of this painter, however, is too dry and monotonous to interest us 
much. Mr. Richmond contributes some of his refined and well- 
modelled portraits, but none are specially representative of his genius. 
Mr. Shannon’s work is perhaps not quite so good as usual this year, but 
certainly his “Mrs. George Coates” deserved a better place ; his 
painting is always pleasing and artistic. Mr. John Collier’s “ Professor 
Huxley” is simple, life-like and vigorous. Such portraiture will have a 
value for posterity which more artistic work may lack. Last but not 
least we may notice a charming portrait without name by Mr. John 
Longstaff ; the scheme of colour is agreeable and the head is painted 
with great finesse. § 

Among genre pictures, we must first notice Mr. Fildes’s “‘ Doctor,” 
which is hailed with acclamations as the pict are of the year. It 
certainly has great merit, and it is only in the face of universal praise 
that a little adverse criticism may be allowed. There is something 
rather commonplace about the whole aspect of the picture, both in 
sentiment and treatment. It entirely lacks, as the French say, the 
unexpected. ‘The light is carefully focussed to strike in the right 
places, while the problem of mingled artificial and natural light is 
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solved on old-fashioned lines. It is in the rendering of the doctor and 
child that the strength of the picture must be sought. Yet, highly 
finished and carefully modelled as the heads are, they lack interest in 
handling. The modelling is rather of the photographic kind. Without 
wishing to exalt the Old Masters at the expense of the Modern, we may 
instance Rembrandt and Velasquez as supreme in the quality which 
Mr. Fildes lacks. With Mr. Sargent’s “ Carmencita” the case is exactly 
opposite. ‘Take away the interest of handling, and it would be difficult 
to say what remains. The vitality which can be imparted to painting 
by mere dexterity of touch is here most forcibly illustrated. We seem 
to follow the working of the painter’s mind as touch follows touch, 
until the whole creation is complete. It would be absurd to say that 
no painting could not be good without this quality, witness Holbein ; 
but the want of it must be made up for by excellence in other 
directions. 

The Newlyn School, by the mark they have made of recent years, 
demand special attention. It is rare amongst English artists to find a 
body of men professing a kind of gospel, and working consistently in 
certain directions. Somehow the chief pictures of this school are less 
successful than usual this year, or else a certain monotony of treatment 
and subject has diminished our interest in their work. It seems to be 
a part of their creed to avoid anything like accentuation of motive in 
their pictures. In this they are perhaps rightly prompted by a hatred of 
obvious and claptrap sentiment, but motive there must be in a picture, 
of some kind or another. An artist, of all people, is not a scientific 
machine, and he must adopt a view of some sort. The attempt simply 
to record nature is not only an impossibility, but leads to unmitigated 
dulness. What a host of possibilities Mr. Forbes’ subject, “The Salvation 
Army,” suggests! It is humorous or pathetic, trivial or solemn, 
according to our mood. Even supposing that the mere dulness of the 
whole thing were to be the motive, is it not possible to relieve or 
accentuate that dulness by contrast; nay, is it not necessary to do so 
to arrive at any artistic result? But no, Mr. Forbes is not satisfied until 
he has imparted the same look of leaden dulness to his whole com- 
position, sea and sky included ; and at last we trun away with a feeling 
of impatience and disgust. Having said this, it is only fair to allow 
that in Mr. Forbes’ work there is no shirking; every part is con- 
scientiously studied and rendered; though we could wish his touch 
were less heavy and monotonous. Much the same criticism is 
applicable to Mr. Bramley’s picture ; we are grateful for the avoidance 
of claptrap sentiment, but surely in such a scene some greater interest 
might be found. Even if it were necessary that all the faces should be 
as inexpressive as they are, must Nature be inexpressive too? Is there 
no play of light and shade, no arrangement of line or colour, by which 
the eye might be legitimately pleased ? Surely there is, and Mr. Bramley 
himself has shown how it may be done in his admirable picture “A 
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Hopeless Dawn,” bought for the Chantrey bequest, and now at South 
Kensington. Mr. Chevallier Tayler’s picture strikes a somewhat gayer 
note, and is full of clever workmanship, but there is the same want of 
interest. The Newlyn School have had high praise, and deserved it; 
they must pardon us if we have insisted rather strongly on some of their 
defects. They have at least the great merit of being in earnest ; they 
believe in their work, and do not paint to catch the public eye. What 
they want is a little more flexibility, a little more sweetness and light. 
It is well sometimes to admit the possibility of error, even in what 
we believe strongly. Artistically, perhaps, it is true that any subject 
will do, provided it is strongly enough felt; but in that limitation 
the whole root of the matter lies). Do Mr. Forbes and his fol- 
lowers feel their subjects strongly enough? Are they really alive to 
all the varying moods of nature, all the play of human emotion? Have 
they not rather built a prison for themselves with their theories, and 
forgotten that, outside, the world is full of life and light? A picture that 
has been very unfairly treated is Mr. George Hitchcock’s “ Maternité.” 
It is perhaps rather a landscape than a figure subject, as the name 
implies ; but the effect of blistering heat is finely rendered. Mr. Frank 
Dicksee is a favourite of the public; but, his picture “The Crisis,” 
if fine in intention, is tame and unpleasant in execution. In land- 
scape, Mr. Adrian Stokes and Mr. David Murray are easily first, while 
Mr. Hook and Mr. Moore still hold their own amongst marine painters. 
Sir John Millais’ landscape has, it is true, an interest of its own; 
there is real feeling for nature in it, but from a scientific point of view 
it is not up to date, values being almost ignored by him. Mr. Stokes’ 
“Through the Morning Mist” is both true and poetical; nor is he 
only a painter of one effect, like many of our landscapists, as his 
marines of former years abundantly show. 

Mr. David Murray’s work, though at first sight less poetic, is 
admirably observed and thoroughly Englishin sentiment ; his landscapes 
are full of atmosphere, and yet there is no sacrifice of detail—a 
combination of qualities as rare as it is delightful. He too shows great 
variety in his effects, and shirks no difficulties ; witness his painting of 
“* Mangolds,” where the almost vertical light is reflected back from the 
mangold-leaves in glistening spots, and the eye is fairly dazzled as it 
follows the Jong line of rooks coming down to feed. It is a pity that 
the sky in the picture is not so good as usual with Mr. Murray. Mr. 
Leader is, we believe, the most popular landscape painter of the day, and 
his picture of the “‘ Manchester Ship Canal” will no doubt find many 
admirers ; we certainly prefer it to most we have seen of his. His 
work, however, will not bear comparison with that of the two painters 
just mentioned ; it has no solidity and no freshness of colour. After 
landscapes like this, Mr. Lemon’s “ All among the Barley” is like a 
breath of fresh air, the whcle picture is alive with movement and 
sunshine. Mr. Stott’s “ Bathers” is one of his earlier pictures, and 
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earned a deserved success in the Salon some years ago; the tone is 
admirable, but surely the shadows on the figures are too brown. Of 
historical and military pictures there are not many that deserve notice. 
Mr. Calderon’s “St. Elizabeth of Hungary” seems to have found 
favour in some quarters, and has been bought, it is said, for the 
Chantrey bequest, why it is difficult to see. Surely, the notion that 
St. Elizabeth divested herself entirely of clothing on this occasion is 
repugnant to all we know of the spirit of the time, and unsupported by 
history. It is quite enough to suppose that she threw away her royal 
robes. True, it is a detail in the picture; but does not Mr. Calderon 
know that in the Roman Church crucifixes are always veiled on Good 
Friday? If it were not for the utter feebleness of the painting, we 
should almost side with the British matron as regards this picture. 
There is something shocking in a painter trying to make his 
painting of the nude acceptable by combining it with claptrap religious 
sentiment. 

In the New Gallery Mr. Burne-Jones is represented by two large 
designs, in which, however, his genius is not seen to its greatest 
advantage. Perhaps the surroundings do not suit their prevailing colour, ° 
but certainly the general effect is heavy and unpleasing. In decorative 
work of this size no elaboration of detail will compensate for want of 
beauty in the general effect; the detail is lost at the distance from 
which only the whole composition can be grasped. Will posterity ever 
believe that work so different as this and Mr. Sargent’s could ever have 
been hung in the same exhibition? Can there be any principles or 
standards of Art when such divergence of aim is possible? The 
answer is Yes, for Art is a mirror which can and should reflect every 
aspect of life, every phase of feeling. It is only necessary that the 
feeling should be strong enough to awaken its echo in the minds of 
others. Mr. Sargent’s portrait is indeed amazing in its vitality, and 
never, we think, have his peculiar qualities been seen to such advantage. 
That such work will ever be popular is unlikely. It is, so to speak, 
the raw material of Art, flung rather contemptuously before a public, 
whose ideal is wholly different; to whom art is an amusement, and 
prettiness more than truth. 

In Mr. Stokes’ “ Setting Sun,” we have a picture which should please 
all tastes, for it unites both truth and beauty in no common degree. 
As is usual with Mr. Stokes, the poetical motive is strongly felt and 
fully expressed, every detail helps the whole. This is not merely a 
picture of cows being milked, it is the expression of one of Nature’s 
most sympathetic moods, and in looking at it we are penetrated with all 
the charm of the hour, all the content that simple acts of rustic life 
suggest. There is more of the ideal, rightly understood, in this simple 
picture of two cows, than in all the pompous and official idealism of 
Andromeda and her tin dragon. Mr. Lemon’s “ Lost Comrade” is 
another piece of fresh and primitive nature, The wind whistles over 
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the grey stones, and there is something wild and savage in the whole 
scene, which well accords with the motive of the picture. Mr. Waterhouse 
is interesting as usual, in his picture of “Circe,” but he is too much 
occupied with all sorts of amusing details, at the expense of his main 
conception. Circe has little of the weird sorceress about her, and 
as for turning anybody into a pig, she is obviously incapable of it. 
Another classical story, gracefully told, is Mr. Weguelin’s “ Si prisca 
redit Venus.” Mr. Tadema’s large picture is full of rich colour, but 
there is almost too much elaboration of beautiful detail for the human 
interest of the picture. He has a charming little portrait of Miss Marks 
in the North room. What a contrast between such a conception of art 
and that of Mr. Tuke in his “ Lamp-cleaners,” which is, however, a 
piece of serious and fine work. No painting could show more complete 
obliviousness of the public and its tastes. There is no story; it isa 
mere fragment of life recorded in a large and almost solemn style. 
Mr. Tuke’s colour has none of that leaden dulness which characterises 
some of the Newlyn School; on the contrary, it is rich and harmonious. 
To some people this might seem an unambitious picture, what the 
public are fond of calling a mere study. To us it seems to err rather 
in its excessive ambition. To raise a common act of every-day life to 
the dignity of a work of art is perhaps the highest feat that art can 
achieve. It is to place oneself at that lofty point of view where life is 
seen as a whole, the meanest act inseparably linked with the greatest. 
In fact, a point of view, where great and small have no meaning. 
Occasionally in the history of art this note has been struck by a 
Rembrandt or a Frangois Millet, but it is a hard path to choose, and 
great must be the sympathy which by sheer force of style can obliterate 
the ordinary distinctions of life and make the real ideal. It is nothing 
less than this which Mr. Tuke is aiming at, whether he knows it or 
not. Nor is he alone. It is almost pathetic to watch the persistency 
with which most of the seriously disposed painters of our younger school 
have followed or tried to follow the footsteps of Frangois Millet and 
Bastien Lepage, both of peasant origin, and so specially fitted for their 
task. ‘They are like a man who tells a story having failed to grasp 
its point, and in sheer weariness we cry “enough, the peasant has 
had his share of attention; is there no other phase of life that is 
capable of artistic treatment?” As to the future of art, we may note, 
in concluding, that the realistic wave seems to have spent itself. The 
next wave seems to be carrying us towards Romantic and Poetic Art. 
But here, too, we must have reality, and inspiration must come direct 
from nature. The choice of subject is immaterial, but the feeling must 
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II. THE PARIS SALON. 


Many changes for the better have taken place in the galleries of the 
Palais de I’Industrie since last year. A guelgue chose malheur est bon, and 
the existence of a second Salon has obliged the official Société des 
Artistes Francais to look to its laurels. The galleries have been 
altered and enlarged, and a large, airy hall, hung with the finest speci- 
mens of modern Beauvais and Gobelins tapestry, makes a restful break 
to picture-weary eyes. 

On the whole, nothing but praise can be given to this year’s exhi- 
bition, and the work shown is of a higher all-round quality than has often 
been the case during the last few years; indeed quality, not quantity, 
has been the jury’s motto. Then again—taking a hint from their younger 
rival—the walls of the Salon boast some 700 spaces, where presumedly 
hung in former years the mediocre canvases, now happily conspicuous by 
their absence. The most remarkable piece of painting in the exhibition 
from every point of view is undoubtedly George Rochegrosse’s “ La fin de 
Babylone.” Ona canvas of truly extraordinary size the artist has en- 
deavoured, with no smaii measure of success, to present a realistic 
picture of Balthasar’s Feast, choosing the moment when the orgie has 
drawn to a close, and the King’s wearied guests, sleeping heavily on the 
soft carpets and couches provided for their comfort, take no heed of the 
armed hosts approaching stealthily through the silent streets of Babylon. 
The grouping of the sleeping figures, arrangement of light and shade, 
and indeed the management of every technical detail, is above all praise, 
and it is said that every jewel, garment, ornament, and wall-hanging has 
an historical raison d@étre ; yet some critics have declared “ La fin de 
Babylone” goes perilously near to recalling a skilfully arranged operatic 
scene. M. Rochegrosse spent three years over this picture, and was 
allowed to do most of it in the Palais de |’Industrie, a favour rarely if 
ever accorded to an artist. A pupil of M. Boulanger and M. Jules 
Levebvre, his work had hitherto been remarkable for its high finish and 
brilliant though subdued colouring, and it is to be hoped that having now 
shown what he can do, he will return next year to his usual manner. 

These large pictures give the thoughtful food for reflection, What 
will be the future fate of “‘ La fin de Babylone”? If M. Rochegrosse 
obtains the gold medal, the painting has a chance of immortality, firstly 
at the Luxembourg—if room could be found for it therein, which I much 
doubt—and afterwards rolled up in the dusty forsaken garrets of the 
Louvre. Its alternative chance of existence is that, bought by the 
State, some provincial museum, dien embarrassé de l’honneur, will needs 
make room for it, prepared to boast of its presence, should the artist 
become a second Regnault ; but otherwise resigned to relegate its great 
proportions to the cellar or garret, when some less cumbersome gift 
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arrives, four or five years lia to prove that a ootenal teen 
is not unmindful of the Province’s artistic taste. 

Tht official place honour has this year been given to M. Jean Paul 
Laurens, whose “ Voiite d’Acier” is the first thing that strikes the eye 
on entering the Salon. Louis XVI. receiving from the hands of Bailly 
and his colleagues the tricolor cockade might have been made a deeply 
interesting and dramatic study of the end of the old régime. As it is, the 
picture is dana/, without being realistic, and will not add to the glory of 
the hall in the Hétel de Ville for which it has been painted. As every 
figure in the picture has been most carefully made up from portraits and 
engravings of the time, “‘ Vofite d’Acier” is interesting to the historical 
student, but it is noteworthy that the King himself does not by any 
means resemble the best portraits taken of him. Close to “ Voiite 
d’Acier” hangs the most imaginative poetical attempt exhibited at the 
Salon. “A Chacun sa Chimére” is the pictorial commentary on 
Baudelaire’s words, “Sous un grand ciel gris, dans une grande plaine 
poudreuse, sans chemin, sans gazon, sans un chardon, sans une ortie, je 
rencontrais plusieurs hommes qui marchaient courbés. Chacun d’eux 
portait une énorme chimére.” A motley company and representative of 
humanity has M. Henri Martin attempted to depict—soldier, monk, 
poet, fanatic, all walking ankle-deep in sand, with uplifted eyes fixed 
sev erally on their ideal, typified by a veiled figure fioating slightly above 
them in the still air, A little more and “A Chacun sa Chimire ” would 
have been a great composition: but the picture is disappointing after 
Baudelaire’s prose. 

After all, the most notable difference between the Salon and Royal 
Academy lies in the fact that English artists, however original in their 
methods of producing certain results, keep, on the whole, to the same 
range of subjects, and year after year illustrate the same topics, 
attempt to translate on to canvas the same writers and poets, and paint 
the same historical scenes. In France there is far wider choice of 
subject, but the French artist, attempting to do more, often achieves 
less than his English fellow-painter. Rather than lack originality—in 
design more than execution, for your Parisian art student is a con- 
servative individual with a latent though unacknowledged respect for 
the Schools—the French painter is ever cherchant midi @ quatorse 
heures—a profitless and witless occupation, in which the one succeeds 
for the hundred who fail ; but this gives more than its due value to any- 
thing in the shape of a “our de force, 

Munkacsy is represented by two fine exhibits—“ L’Air favori,” a 
tavern full of Hungarian peasants listening to a couple of Tziganes, 
and a large “ Portrait of a Lady””—which challenge comparisen with the 
last year’s admirable treatment of a similar subject. The portraits, 
taken as a whole, are what are best in the Salon this year, and would 
form a fine gallery to themselves, Benjamin Constant’s portrait of his 
wife recalls to a singular degree Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Mrs. Siddons as 
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“ Tragedy,” and is being considerably discussed. It is thought that this 
painting may obtain the gold medal, but it is impossible to pronounce on 
this point, for never have there been so many premiere médaille paintings 
gathered together in one Salon ; much is so excellent, but nothing, if we 
except M. Rochegrosse’s ambitious attempt, manifestly superior. 

A small easel-picture by Chartran, the charming Mademoiselle 
Brandés of the Comédie Frangaise smiling full at the spectator, bids fair 
to be the most popular portrait in the exhibition, and is a charming little 
study, full of subtle zwances, and with the accessories painted as only 
M. Chartran can do them. Bonnat’s “ Portrait de Mme. A. C.” is 
interesting as being by him, but is not otherwise noteworthy. The last 
portrait painted by the late Charles Chaplin will remain as one of the 
best pieces of work he ever did, and makes the void left by him painfully 
apparent ; for though several of his pupils are represented by fine 
vigorous work, none seem to have caught the trick of his palette. 
Excellent portraits of Jules Simon and Léon Bonnat testify that even at 
the advanced age of winety M. Gigoux’s hand has not lost its cunning. 
Several of the best portraits are due to the palette and brush of lady 
artists ; this is notably the case with Mademoiselle Baury-Saurel’s charm- 
ing figure of a young girl, lightly painted in on a clear background, 
entitled “ Travail” ; the same artist’s charcoal study of Frais, the fencing 
master, is an excellent piece of work, and takes a foremost place in the 
black and white exhibits. Mademoiselle Louise Abbéma has also a fine 
“ Portrait of a Lady,” as has the daughter of General d’Audlan ; Made- 
moiselle Belinska sends a full-length portrait of Joseph Hofmann 
leaning against a piano; Mademoiselle Carpentier, two men’s portraits ; 
Mademoiselle Colin Libour, her own studio ; Mademoiselle Marguerite 
Godin, who obtained last year’s Marie Bashkirtseff prize, and whose 
work recalls vaguely that of Bastien Lepage’s “Sur la butte”; while 
Mademoiselle Anna Nordgren’s “ Quand on est jeune” is one of the best 
peasant-life scenes in the Salon. 

--Madame Demont-Breton’s two exhibits are of a high order, and 
would have undoubtedly, were it not for the artist’s sex, a great chance 
of the first medal. The pupil of her father, the veteran Jules Breton, 
this lady’s painting has always been exceptionally powerful, and now 
bids fair to give her—different as are their two styles of painting—Rosa 
Bonheur’s succession. Two years ago “L’Homme est en mer,” a 
fisherman’s wife sitting with wide-open eyes, her baby asleep in her lap, 
and only lit up by the reflection of a wood fire, shared honours with 
Dagnan Bouveret’s “ Pardon Breton,” and took a greater place in public 
estimation. ‘“ Loti en peinture” aptly described much of her easel-work ; 
choosing seafaring scenes and fisher-village life in preference to other 
more elaborate subjects, it looked for a time as though that was to 
remain her only, albeit exceptionally good, style of work. This year’s 
“La Jeunessse de Giotto,” and “Le Messie,” a Blessed Virgin and 
Child treated with broad simplicity and originality of design, have again 
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drawn attention to the latent possibilities in her painting, and make 
many of the best French art critics predict for the artist a great future. 

Levebvre’s “ Diane” is the only remarkable study of the nude, where 
there are generally so many; the painter’s “ Lady Godiva” will be 
remembered by all those who look at this fine picture, which is worthy 
to form a pendant to the sculptor Falguitre’s exquisite statue of the same 
swift-footed goddess. Bouguereau’s “ Premiers Bijoux” and “ Amour 
Mouillé” are, as usual, but replicas of his last year’s exhibits, and next 
year’s envois. It is curious that an artist who can train so many 
original and admirable painters, both men and women, should seem 
unable to produce at least occasionally a fresh piece of work. His French 
critics, after hinting at the exigencies of the American market, content 
themselves with mildly “ chaffing” Ze maitre on the astonishing likeness 
of his year to year dark and fair models ; but as it is France more than 
any other art centre which has always boasted of educating the art 
patron, and not being led by him, it is time that M. Bouguereau should 
cut short the supplies of white nymphs, olive-tinted fairies, and 
babbling cupids, while there is yet time. And the same supplication 
might be addressed with profit to M. Henner, whose “ Pieti” and 
** Madeleine” are even now being hopelessly confounded with what has 
been aptly styled “les faux Henners,” for while it is well-nigh 
impossible to imitate M. Bouguereau’s perfect drawing and delicate 
tone of colouring, naught is more easy—there are several proofs of it in 
this year’s Salon—than to take off 2 s’y méprendre Henner’s methods 
of dealing with light, shade, and meagre models. 

The military element is strangely absent, but what there is of it is 
good, the more so that since Edouard Détaille’s secession to the Champs 
de Mars, comparisons may cease being odious. “Le Réveil,” by 
M. Marius Rey, depicts the scene the morning after the battle of 
Solferino, and is an impressive study of the grim side of soldier life ; 
Berne Bellecour’s “ Aux Armes!” a party of Chasseurs a pied surprised 
by the enemy just as they are getting over their evening meal after 
a long day’s march, is also a well-thought-out piece of work, full of 
animation and colour. 

“Présentation de Lord Byron 4 la Comtesse Guiccioli, 1819.” This 
picture of George Cain’s must surely be of exceptional interest to English 
visitors at the Salon ; for the artist has taken infinite pains both with the 
technical and historical side of his painting, and gives a very fair counter- 
feit presentment of the one Outre-manche poet really appreciated, and 
read even now, by the Parisian. Stiff Louis XV. furniture has still its 
place in the lofty room of the old Italian palace, where the momentous 
introduction is taking place, and the nuance between her austere slightly 
old-fashioned surroundings and the lady’s new 1819 Paris gown as she 
stands up to make a curtsey to the susceptible English Mylord, is 
cleverly indicated, and tells an eloquent story without words. By the 
same artist is “Une Partie de Whist, 1805,” delicately observed and 
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one of the best genre pictures of the Salon; though M. George Vibert’s 
party of Cardinals congratulating the chef on the excellent supper, of 
which the remains lie on the table in front of them, must take the front 
place in this school of work. 

The two best-known French landscape painters, Messieurs Francois 
and Harpignies, are both well represented this spring. Indeed, with but 
few exceptions, the Paysagists remained faithful to the older Society 
when the split took place last year between the two Salons. Francois 
exhibits a “Source au crépuscule,” and ‘‘ The Garden of Hesperides at 
Cannes:” Harpignies, two exquisite studies of still nature, entitled 
respectively, “ Twilight ” and “ Dawn.” 

Voyson, the animal painter, with his ‘‘ Rappel des Vaches,” a sober, 
simple piece of painting, proves the value of open-air study; and “ Le 
Taureau Normand” of M. Howe would compare favourably with the 
bull exhibited by Roll two years ago. 

Mademoiselle de Hem and M. Vollon carry off the palm for still-life 
work, and all the wature morte is good; though comparatively little 
attention is now being paid to it, this class of work is making extra- 
ordinary way in France, and will run close the best Flemish and 
Dutch examples left by the masters of the craft. 

Considering that the pupil system is in France almost universal as 
opposed to the Schools followed by English students in London, it is 
striking to note the originality and power of the work turned out in the 
Salon, and says much for the consciousness of both maitre and é/dve. 
Two of the best teachers have disappeared this winter, and will be 
difficult to replace; Chaplin, who had an important atelier, taking 
very few men, but who had trained most of the older lady artists now in 
Europe; and Chapu, the sculptor, one of M. Julian’s most popular 
masters. His still unfinished life-size marble statue of the Princess 
of Wales is the finest portrait-figure among the sculpture exhibits, and 
will form one of a group with the Empress of Russia and Duchess of 
Cumberland, to be placed next year in the market place of Copenhagen. 

As always, the sculpture is of a high order. Falguitre’s “ Diane,” 
already mentioned in connection with Levebvre’s painting of the same 
subject, will rank with his best work, though differing somewhat from 
his former treatment of the goddess of the silver bow. 

The Franco-German war has inspired more sculptors than painters. 
Gustave Michel’s large plaster groups, ‘ Souviens-toi !” — Alsace 
whispering to a youth“ Remember !”—recalls, unfortunately for itself, 
Mercie’s “ Pro Patria ;” but a fine figure, “ La Frontiére,” of a young 
soldier mounting guard, is one of the best pieces of sculpture, both as 
regards design and execution, shown. 

The painter Carrier-Bethune has executed for America an extra- 
ordinary but not ill-conceived medley-—Costa Rica, Niagara, the States, 
&c., &c.,—a marble allegory of a somewhat imposing order. Auguste 
Cain’s “ Aigles et Vautours,” so much noticed last year in plaster, makes 
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its reappearance in marble. A part of Bartholdi’s Monument to the 
memory of Gambetta is, as everything coming from the great sculptor’s 
studio, a fine imaginative piece of work ; on the one side of 7Autel de 
‘a Patrie—the expression is untranslatable—a young mother is clasping 
her child to her heart to hide him from the horrors of war; on the 
other the same group, both figures grown older, and this time the 
mother showing the boy hope in the distance, evidently an allusion to 
Gambetta’s famous phase anent 4a Revanche, “ N’en parlons jamais, 
pensons y toujours !” 

Among single-figure studies too high praise cannot be awarded to 
“ Harpiste Egyptienne,” a simple but admirably modelled girlish figure 
holding a harp, the work of Mademoiselle Itasse, daughter of the well- 
known sculptor of that name. Barrias’ “ Mozart Enfant” is also a 
charming plaster study. Ludowic Durand’s “ Amphitrite,” Thivier’s 
“Le Passant,” inspired by Coppée’s verse, and an astonishingly clever 
“Prometheus” by M. Astruc, a piece of work which should prove a 
liberal education to the young sculptor with eye to see and heart to 
understand are worthy of careful note. In both painting and sculpture 
the foreign element is well represented. M. Julian Story’s portrait of 
his beautiful fancée, Miss Emma Eames, is interesting, if only as proving 
once more that versatility is a characteristic of the American nation. 
Mr. Barrett Browning exhibits the bed of a river, taken near the 
Dolomites ; Mr. Alfred East, “A Quiet Evening”; Mr. Louis Grier a 
couple of Cornwall landscapes; Mr. Spindler, a curious portrait of 
Sarah Bernhardt; Mr. J. Swan, “ Maternity,” exhibited in last year’s 
Grosvenor Gallery exhibition. 

Marie A, BELLOC. 
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Dr. LupwiG WINDTHORST—NOTES FROM PARIS—THE GIRL’S 
CLuB CHORAL COMPETITION. 


Dr. Lupwic WINDTHORST. 


The death of Dr. Windthorst, which took place after only three days’ 
illness, concludes a period in the history of Germany, especially parlia- 
mentary and political Germany, which is of the gravest importance 
and certainly deserves considerable attention. Dr. Windthorst died 
in the height and glory of his success, when he had seen almost 
completely fulfilled his ideals—the abrogation of the “ Kulturkampf” 
laws. He was not only the wonderfully successful leader of the 
“Centre party” in the “ Reichstag” and “ Landtag” respectively, and 
consequently also of the Catholics in Germany, but the most able 
parliamentarian and politician, the greatest parliamentary strategist_and 
diplomatist out of office who ever lived, at least in Germany. The 
life-work which he accomplished during the last two decades, and the 
place he had created himself and occupied up to his end, leave a gap which 
will not, which cannot, be filled by any one of his survivors. He has 
done more for the development of parliamentary liberty and tactics in 
the young constitutional bodies, and for the general welfare of the 
country than any one of his contemporaries. And however widely one 
may differ- from the tendencies he followed,. it. is-true that he had. not 
a single personal foe either in the “ Reichstag” or “ Landtag,” and 
certainly none amongst the reasonable and educated classes in the 
whole German Empire, a fact which says much for a man who during 
twenty-four years stood continually in the very thick of political strife. 
Windthorst knew no pride, and his private life was pure and exemplary 
and of the most simple description. Without envy, the leaders of the 
other parties acknowledged his wonderful intellectual working power, 
the almost unlimited range of his acquirements, his extraordinary 
tactical skill and, above all, the noble unselfishness and disinterested- 
ness of his character. Hence it can be understood how he was loved 
by those who preferred to be led by him. 

All kinds of eulogistic adjectives have been applied to him in great 
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abundance and variety; but all seem inadequate to do justice to his 
exceptional attainments. One must have known him personally, must 
have witnessed in the “ Reichstag” what it meant when Windthorst was 
going to speak. The rumour, as it passed along, affected his fellow- 
members magnetically, so to speak, with that sense of awe which 
attaches to the presence of some superior power. And when he lifted 
his voice there was instantly deep silence, and many a member left his 
seat and moved as near as possible towards him, in order that not a 
single sound might escape their attentive ears. He spoke distinctly 
and slowly, and his speeches were dialectical masterpieces. 

Windthorst, as is well known, was the most formidable and effective 
opponent of Bismarck, and one of the chief, if not ¢4e chief, cause of his 
premature retirement. The contest between them, as it was conducted, 
has no precedent. It was a bitter contest between physique and 
intellect—Windthorst being rather diminutive in size—between force 
and wisdom, between the iron sword and a wise strategy. Bismarck 
was never intellectually able to beat Windthorst ; while, on the other 
hand, it is an established historical fact that the “ Little Excellency” 
or “Pearl of Meppen,” as he was generally called, has beaten, 
thoroughly beaten Bismarck. 

It must be taken into consideration that Bismarck and a great number 
of influential Prussians had, after the Franco-German war, become 
somewhat intoxicated by the glorious victory, by the sudden change 
from slavery into mastership, and it required a long and painful 
experience before there dawned a slight consciousness of the position, 
of the purposes, aims and duties of a leading European nation in the 
latter part of the rgth century, not so much towards Foreign Powers as 
with regard to the rights and liberty of the individuals of whom 
collectively the State is composed. To lay restfiction on the ordinary 
liberty of the people, to interfere grossly with the conscience of nearly 
twenty millions of Catholic inhabitants, to spoil the property of private 
bodies and corporations, to persecute the Jews, to create exceptional 
laws against the Socialists:and not to allow the ventilation of grievances 
and complaints, from whatever quarter they came, no matter whether 
just and reasonable, are, in our present enlightened age, dark spots in 
the movement of a nation, and the one who follows such principles has 
certainly very little claim to be a statesman. Bismarck has done it; 
he began with the historical “‘Kulturkampf,” and for no other reason 
and without any other motive than to exercise and increase the arbitrary 
' power of the Government, at the time so absolutely embodied in himself. 
He accused a man with the most genuine patriotic heart of lacking in 
national feelings or possessing no patriotism at all, expelled him from the 
country, or sent him to prison simply on account of a difference of opinion, 
no matter whether one had returned from the war full of honours and as 
a cripple, or the brother or some other near relative had paid their patriotic 
tribute on the battlefields with their own blood. And whatever service 
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Bismarck may have done to Germany, and however successful he may 
have been with regard to foreign policy, there is-much to be said of 
what he might have left undone in home affairs, for which the applica- 
tion of the antiquated régime, to exercise unscrupulously arbitrary power, 
was certainly out of date. His conception of the spirit of the time, and 
of the relationship existing between the individual and the Government 
—as our present state of civilization conceives them—was certainly 
greatly defective. In his latter part of his official career he seemed 
to have recognized his errors, more or less compulsorily, and he studied 
his opponents and learned more of them than he ever before would 
have dreamt of. 

Windthorst began his campaign under very critical circumstances and 
with very little prospects. The most powerful statesman in the world 
was against him, and although qualitatively of some importance, he 
formed numerically with all his followers a very weak opposition. But 
being confident of the just causes behind him he was not afraid ; he had 
his fixed aims, towards which he pushed on, and never lost sight of 
them. Like a great commander-in-chief, he was fighting strictly in 
accordance with audaciously drawn-up plans, at the same time wisely 
utilising all the circumstances. With his admirable ability he never 
confined himself to the questions which awaited decision, but used 
their attainment only as a means for arriving at other ultimate objects. 
He was never led astray, he never lost his dispassionate diplomatical 
tendency, however critical and heated the moment might have become, 
and at all times he kept his way open for farther advancement. He 
was extremely resolute and considerate, and ready at any moment to 
speak on any question ; and through his witty expressions, with which he 
very often intermingled his speech, he managed frequently to deceive 
his opponents as to his far-sighted plans, and to give the most important 
and vital matters a harmless and unimportant appearance. Bismarck 
cast all kinds of reproach against Windthorst’s patriotism. But Windt- 
horst was always ready with a fitting answer. On one such occasion, 
when I happened to be present in the house, I remember his words : 
“For what purpose are we sent here by our constituencies? Under 
what pretext do we possess a Parliament? If we should nut be allowed 
to change our opinions on one question or the other, then we better go 
home and leave the Legislature entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment! And, however much our views in the House may differ, 
however strongly we may find ourselves here opposed to each other, 
with regards to any foreign enemy we stand closely united as one body, 
every moment ready to take the arms.” 

The Centre party had in the meantime grown gradually, until it reached 
the number of 139 members in the “ Reichstag,” and until it formed a 
phalanx against which the ordinary means of parliamentary tactics and 
conjoint action of the respective governments were powerless. Windt- 
horst was a man of great power of will, of a firmness and inflexibility 
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only to be met with in very singular cases. He never gave way until 
Bismarck came to terms with him—that is to say, Bismarck had to buy 
the concessive policy of Windthorst by consenting to abrogate the 
“ Kulturkampf” laws. Only at such a price could the centrifugal move- 
ments and the particularistic tendencies be bought. Windthorst never 
gave one jot without being sure of receiving full value in return. By 
his undoubted intellectual superiority he understood how always to lay 
hold of the most opportune moment in order to procure decisive 
power for his party and carry through his plans. And thus for the last 
ten or twelve years every important decision of the “‘ Reichstag” rested 
practically in Windthorst’s hands. He found in Leo XIII. an equally 
skilled confederate, who, with his characteristically diplomatic acuteness, 
availed himself of the means which were offered to him by Windthorst. 
A few years ago, when Bismarck dissolved the inflexible Parliament and 
appealed to Rome in order to carry through his Septennate Army Bill, 
and when Leo XIII. issued the direction to the German Catholics to 
give their approval, Windthorst declared publicly that in religious 
matters he would willingly submit himself to the Papal order, but in 
political questions he would only be governed by his patriotic and 
parliamentary conscience. However, he relinquished his opposition, 
saying, that he had not changed his opinion, but he neither wished to 
embarrass the Government nor to cause ill-feeling amongst the Catholics 
—and thus the Bill became law. On this and other occasions a clash 
with Rome was threatening, but always avoided by the dispassionate 
diplomacy of the Vatican as well as of Windthorst. He died as he had 
lived, the leader of the German Catholics, and the Catholic Church 
never possessed a more doughty, a more valiant, and a more successful 
champion of her interests than Windthorst, and in his last days 
Leo XIII. showed fully how he recognized his services by sending him 
the Papal blessing and conferring upon him the Grand Cross of the Order 
of St. Gregorius. 

In spite of the impassable gulf of the political antagonism, Windthorst 
was for many years a regular guest at Bismarck’s luncheon or dinner 
parties. And a few weeks before his death at a dinner at the 
Reichskanzler von Caprivi’s he was drawn by the Emperor into a long 
and searching conversation, wherein he justified the refusal of the new 
Steamer Bill. And how much the Emperor esteemed him—the very 
one who till recently had always to endure to be called a betrayer of 
the Fatherland—can be seen by the fact that on hearing the news of 
his illness he immediately drove to the modest residence in the Alte 
Jacobstrasse in order to inquire after his health, that the Empress sent 
him a bouquet to his sick-bed as a sign of special favour, and that a 
special attendant represented the Court at the funeral. 


A. WINTER, 
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NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Parisians are so accustomed now to “ manifestations” which come to 
nothing, that not even the dynamite, though a new feature, had power 
to disturb their equanimity on this last 1st of May. The streets were 
quieter than usual, there was less of the roll of carriages and more of 
the hum of voices, but everything went on as on other days, and well- 
dressed ladies paid visits as usual, only avoiding the Place de la Con- 
corde, where from time to time a sort of roar arose, when the police 
or the military charged the crowd. As smiling éégantes took leave of 
hostesses, the careless question, ‘“‘ You know that Rothschild’s house will 
probably be blown up?” was the only notice taken of the events of the 
day. “Ah bah! il n’arrivera rien!” became the conclusion universally 
adopted by the gay talkers of salons; and after all, they were not 
mistaken in their expectations, so far as the present time was concerned. 
But we have noticed a much more serious appreciation of the general 
symptoms on the part of high military authorities and politicians. All 
speak gravely, seeming to consider the evil day as only deferred, and 
the coming deadly struggle as inevitable, with a most uncertain result. 
A celebrated General, holding the command of an important army corps, 
said to us, that “those fellows” (the Socialists) were getting everything 
into their hands, and although such manifestations, announced before- 
hand and carefully guarded against, were not dangerous in themselves, 
yet the spirit, now fermenting among the lower classes and constantly 
increasing in power, must end in some terrible social explosion, which 
will come with unexpected force and carry all before it. 

The one idea which now reigns in all classes is how to get money, no 
matter by what means. It is not the “ struggle for life,” it is the 
struggle for luxury, and the means of gratifying every sensual appetite. 
The solemn magnificence attending high rank in some aristocratic 
circles is not what attracts the envy of the crowd; they are rather 
inclined to laugh at it, but they all long for the comfortable prettiness 
of Parisian modern luxury. The “ nouveaux riches” never imitate the 
gloomy Louis Quatorze grandeur of the old Faubourg Saint-Germain ; 
when they have the power of purchasing one of those ancestral 
dwellings, it is quickly modified and completely modernized. Only 
those who have been “ brought up to it,” could feel at ease in large and 
lofty rooms of ancient splendour, with their heavy antique furniture, 
rich gildings and carvings, but complete absence of modern comfort ; 
grim old ancestors scowling down from the walls at intruders ; all the 
stiff-backed chairs placed in two rows on each side of the fire-place ; not 
a lounge, not an easy chair, not a cosy corner; the noble mistress of 
the house, seated in the middle of the room, very upright and very 
stately, with a small table by her side, where rests her basket of work, or 
perhaps, though more rarely, a book. 

But small apartments, with “cabinet” pictures, Pompadour silks and 
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downy cushions, with a multitude of pretty trifles cast around, so that it 
is sCarcely possible to move freely ; draperies everywhere, and portraits 
of supposed “ grandmothers,” with powdered hair and roses; flowers 
and perfumes ; smart servants, smart carriages and showy horses ; excel- 
lent dinners, amusing theatres—this is what all wish to have and try to 
get. No one is satisfied with mediocrity, and in the vain hope of 
reaching the goal with the golden gate, every one speculates madly. 
Some succeed, and large fortunes made at the Bourse are quoted, which 
of course only increases the general frenzy to get rich by any means, 
for few scruples of conscience come in the way. All classes gamble at 
the Bourse, either directly or indirectly, through the medium of bankers 
offering interest at from 60 to 120 per cent., who suddenly disap- 
pear with the money entrusted to them, as might have been expected. 
Several such instances have occurred this winter, and many poor dupes, 
having risked their all in such speculations, have been utterly ruined. 
Then comes a furious hatred against the wealthy speculators, and the great 
banking houses, “les voleurs,” as they are then called, who would fare 
badly in any Socialist commotion. The anarchists have openly declared 
their determination to blow up the great banks (especially those held by 
Hebrews), the Opera-house, and the private dwellings of well-known 
capitalists. ‘The old aristocracy would seem to be comparatively for- 
gotten, they are not the present enemies; the particular objects of 
hatred are the “ nouveaux riches,” who have made money rapidly 
by successful speculations, which have ruined others. 

The rage for money-making began during the Empire. Previously, 
there was only too much placidity, too much indifference as regards the 
possibility of improving positions and fortunes. People inherited a 
small, safe income ; called themselves “ rentiers,” and cared for no 
lucrative occupation or profession. They lived very plainly, and were 
perfectly satisfied with small, inconvenient apartments with tiled floors, 
and only.tiny squares of carpet placed before each chair, to protect the 
feet of visitors from the cold. They had probably no regular servant, 
and only a femme de ménage who came for a few hours a day. Madame 
had one or, at most, two silk dresses ; the daughters wore only cheap 
materials till they married, when they began again, under another roof, 
the lives that their mothers had lived before them. And it was all very 
quiet and very pleasant. They had friends, plain people like them- 
selves, who came every now and then to drink what they imagined to 
be tea, and to eat hot “ brioches” (the French substitute for English 
Sally Lunns). They had also a few dances to amuse /a jeunesse, for 
which one or two “ tarlatane ” muslin dresses were considered a sufficient 
provision for the season. 

Usually one of those festive occasions served as an introduction to 
an interesting young gentleman, got up to look as completely like a 
hairdresser’s assistant as possible, carefully curled and very fascinating, 
intended to be shown to the daughter @ marier, for approval. The 
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whole thing, of course, was prepared beforehand ; the suitor announced as 
trds-bien, a respectable family, as much money to begin with as the dof of 
the young lady and a good many relations not /ikely to live long. This 
is called having “ des espérances,” “beaucoup despérances.” The 
young lady having herself probably a satisfactory background of invalid 
uncles and aunts, there would be every prospect of a favourable con- 
clusion. All this answered very well ; such lives are still seen in the 
provinces, and they are as happy as need be. In Paris, all this went 
on undisturbed through the reign of Louis Philippe. 

But when the Empire came, Napoleon IIL., with the intention of 
favouring the interests of trade, and also of raising his own position, 
chose to have everything connected with his Court on a scale of great 
magnificence, and gave splendid /éfes. But who attended the Court 
balls? Not the old French aristocracy, with few exceptions, and those 
generally of the least estimable kind. The majority of the great 
families, partly from political opposition, but perhaps still more from 
pride of lineage, would not condescend to cross the threshold of the 
Tuileries. So the doors were thrown open to all who chose to come. 
The grands bals were accessible to all, even those in the least distin- 
guished positions ; nothing was so easy as to get an invitation. There 
were four balls during the season, for each of which 4000 cards were 
issued. Of course, all those who knew nothing of aristocratic circles 
tried to be admitted to fairyland. They were dazzled, fascinated, and 
could no longer be content to live as they had lived before. The Zerits 
bals of the Empress were more select; but the dearth of French 
aristocracy opened the doors to foreigners—Russians, covered with 
jewels, North and South Americans, showering dollars, whose fortunes 
had grown like soap-bubbles. The origin of all this wealth was 
whispered ; some lucky speculation—some wonderful investment; the 
brilliantly dressed é/égantes who feared no expense, and astounded the 
couturiéres by their unlimited orders, had begun very humbly, and stories 
were told of their early days. Then came a frenzied desire to go and 
do likewise. Many speculations in the early days of the Empire were 
successful ; the Emperor’s friends made large fortunes rapidly. How, 
no one cared to ask. They were rich, they were powerful, they led the 
fashionable world, and any antediluvian scruples were quickly silenced. 
Money, like fire, seemed to purify itself. ‘The contagion spread rapidly. 
Nothing but money was thought of; rich girls, whose fortunes had the 
most disgraceful origin, married even into families on the borders of 
the great Faubourg Saint-Germain. The keen edge of old French 
honour was blunted. From the higher classes it reached the lower— 
the slow growth of fortune by legitimate trade or industry no longer 
satisfied hopes and expectations. Riches must come at once by a 
“coup de Bourse,” or by some wonderful speculation. 

Some succeed, and are then stigmatised as “ voleurs,” perhaps not 
always unjustly ; the vast majority fail, after having lost the competency 
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which they despised, and which satisfied their fathers. Disappointed 
ambition for some, disappointed covetousness for others, producing an 
under-current of hatred and rebellion, which is now a permanent threat 
against all social institutions. Several recent violent publications have 
attracted great notice, attacking some eminent financial houses, especially 
all those in any way connected with Hebrews. Some terrible attempt 
at destruction directed against such capitalists is by no means unlikely, 
sooner or later; but such would evidently be only the beginning of a 
great general conflagration. 





THE GiRts’ CLuB CHORAL COMPETITION, 


The London Girls’ Club Union Choral Competition was this year 
quite an important event. We have before now spoken as to the great 
value of this Girls’ Club movement, inaugurated and splendidly carried 
forward by the Hon. Maude Stanley, whose untiring work in such 
matters is well known; but the use of music in the movement, and the 
practical result of its teaching, to be determined by a competition, is a 
comparative novelty of only three years’ standing. 

The competition was held in the beautiful Hall of the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, and was honoured by the presence of H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and her two daughters. The interest shown by the 
Princess’s presence on this occasion was most thoroughly and heartily 
appreciated by the work girls of London, and must indeed be gratefully 
acknowledged by all who have the movement at heart. A year ago a 
similar competition was held in the same place, and it is most in- 
teresting to note the wonderful musical improvement even a year’s 
work has produced, more to be heard in the much higher general 
average than in any individualcase. To raise the musical average year 
by year is what all such societies should consider their greatest achieve- 
ment. On this occasion nothing was bad, and a great deal of work was 
remarkably good, testifying to careful instruction and willing practice. 
The prize for sight-singing, given by Miss Wakefield, for which there 
were only three entries, is still capable of much further development ; 
but there is no reason to think that this important branch of musical 
instruction, new this year to the Club Union, will not rise in average just 
as that of the performance of Part-songs has done. Its value, musically, 
is far before that of the performance of any piece of part-music, and we 
are sure that another year the teachers will appreciate this fact, and 
endeavour to impart to their pupils a desire to excel in this all- 
important respect. 
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ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. By GeorcE MEReEpITH. (Chapman 
& Hall.) Like many other remarkable authors, Mr. George Meredith 
demands from us a special point of view and almost a new method of 
criticism. If we approach him as a novelist who has an interesting 
story to tell us, we are bound to be disappointed, for the elements of 
romance, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, are just those which 
Mr. Meredith neglects. On the other hand, the judgment which finds 
in his work only a sort of elaborated Chinese puzzle is equally false, for- 
the labour which we expend over one of his creations is emphatically 
not spent in vain, but rewards us with a rich interest in psychological 
knowledge and graphic characterization. In the last of his novels, ‘ One 
of our Conquerors,’ the usual qualities are present. The same prima 
facie difficulty, the same eccentric powers of description, the same 
fondness for an aphoristic style; but, as we read, the characters grow 
upon us, and the Nesta and the Nataly of Mr. Meredith’s latest romance 
stand out clearly defined as pathetic personages, full of the complex 
charm of actual life. It is impossible to summarise such a novel as 
this. We can only suggest that it deals in its own fashion with the old 
problems of free love and unconventionality, and the eternal struggle 
between the individual 4nd the society which in many ways imprisons 
him, a struggle which always ends in the victory of the stronger 
battalions. For our part we dislike the aphorisms, because, however 
good they may pe, they are in reality a somewhat poor form of industry 
in which many even second-rate writers can obtain a good deal of 
distinction. 





PHILOMYTHUS. By Dr. Epwin A. Asporr. (JJacmillan & Co.) 
Dr. Abbott’s book has already provoked an acute controversy in one of 
the literary journals. It is not surprising that such should have been 
the result of its publication, for the book is very plain spoken, and deals 
in a somewhat truculent manner with a man who, rightly or wrongly, has 
been accounted one of the ecclesiastical heroes of the time. The 
object of Dr. Abbott’s book is to expose the credulity of Cardinal 
Newman, especially in his essays dealing with ecclesiastical miracles. 
The criticism appears to us to be extremely successful, although the 
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manner and spirit in which the attack has been conducted leaves some- 
thing wanting on the score of ordinary courtesy and politeness. 
Dr. Abbott is careful to say that he does not criticise the man, but only 
his system of thought. This, however, is a distinction which it is 
almost impossible to maintain in the course of a prolonged and acute 
controversy, and it is natural enough that the many friends and followers 
of Cardinal Newman should have felt aggrieved at the acerbity with 
which the doctrines of so distinguished an ecclesiastic have been 
handled. Apart, however, from the personal aspects, the book is an 
extremely able one, and the protest which the author makes against 
some of the weaknesses of credulity is one which is specially appropriate 
to an age like ours, alike distinguished for the wantonness of its 
scepticism and the absurdity of its superstitions. 


LUXURY. By EmiLe DE LaveELEYe. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) 
Monsieur de Laveleye strikes the key-note of his treatise on Luxury, 
when he says that in treating of a moral science “ our search should be 
for what might be, and above all for what ought to be.” His claims and 
expectations are those of an idealist, his standard that of a Puritan. 
An asceticism so uncompromising is a hard saying for an age in which 
many things that M. de Lavaleye condemns as unjustifiable luxuries, 
have become the necessities of our social life. ‘‘ All that administers to 
rational needs” he admits to be legitimate and good, but he allows of 
no elasticity in the term, and defines our “ rational needs” within very 
strict limits. Whilst exalting the Christian standard as the highest type 
to which man’s moral nature can aspire, in so far as it neglects the 
physical development of the individual he places it behind the Greek 
‘ideal, and points to the latter as our example for tne normal develop- 
ment of all the faculties. Luxury, by diverting us from the ideal life, 
encourages habits of self-indulgence, and thus prevents the well-balanced 
growth of the individual and consequently of the State. All that 
M. de Laveleye says is noble and stimulating, and though there may 
and probably will arise prophets assuring us that his theories are 
unpractical, we cannot put down his eloquent and suggestive book 
without feeling that it would be better for us and for our country if, like 
him, we had the courage to set up St. Paul and Socrates as our 
models. 


THE DE QUINCEY MEMORIALS. By ALEXANDER H. Japp, 
LL.D. (Heinemann.) We cordially agree with Dr. Japp’s opinion that 
there is a peculiar charm about every member of the De Quincey family, 
and it is clear from the letters of the mother and sisters that they 
possessed a remarkable facility in composition, and at times a rare 
felicity of expression which reminds us of the more famous Thomas. 
Dr. Japp has done his work well. The letters in themselves are of 
uncommon interest, the transition from one to the other is made as 
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smooth as the exigencies of the case would allow, and moreover the 
book has been kept within reasonable limits. The early letters of 
Wordsworth to his boy-admirer De Quincey are well worth preserving, 
and those of Dorothy Wordsworth, when the acquaintance thus begun 
had ripened into a warm and life-long friendship, are perhaps still more 
delightful. Altogether it is a pleasant picture which these ‘ Memorials’ 
offer us, and even the sternness of De Quincey’s mother seems to us 
to have been a little exaggerated. At any rate, many of her letters 
breathe a tenderness toward the wayward son, who must often have sorely 
tried her earnest spirit, which we should hardly have expected from the 
disciple of Hannah More. This book may not add very much to our 
knowledge of the family circumstances, but at least, by bringing us 
into personal contact with each member in turn, it brings into prominence 
their most amiable characteristics, and that this should be the result of 
such an ordeal is a strong point in their favour. Altogether we think 
that Dr. Japp is to be congratulated on the success of his work. 





THE COMING TERROR. By Roperrt BucHAaNan. We are 
surprised that Mr. Buchanan should have thought it worth while to 
reproduce such ephemeral and often unintelligible essays as are grouped 
together under this alarming title. He is, as he truly says, “ out of har- 
mony with the minority as well as with the majority, and little likely to 
find favour with either party.” But a gentleman who rails indis- 
criminately against Liberalism, Trades Unionism, Socialism, Zola-ism, 
Huxley-ism, the new Journalism, Militarism, and what he is pleased to 
call the Puritanism of Science, will scarcely expect to find himself 
popular with that “‘ modern young man as critic” who seems to be the 
object of his deepest detestation. We do not profess to understand Mr. 
Buchanan’s point of view, and we have long ceased to hope for even 
the appearance of consistency in his writings; but we do think that 
even a small amount of ordinary consideration and good taste would 
have suggested the omission of the numerous and offensive personal 
references, and the passages which were “too outspoken for the 
columns of the daily newspapers of the period.” 


FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH. By the Rev. 
J. G. Arxinson, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co.) It is much to be wished 
that more people would follow Mr. Atkinson’s example, and preserve for 
posterity the curiosities of speech and of manner to be found amongst 
the people of England. But few observers have Mr. Atkinson’s oppor- 
tunities or qualifications. His book is a perfect mine of information 
concerning the dialect, history and customs of North Yorkshire, and it 
is written with a knowledge and insight born only of long study and 
quick sympathy with the Dalesmen. As an example of his literary 
power we might cite the description which he gives of his first ride to 
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his lonely parish, and of the condition of the church, which was used as 
a refectory for the Sunday-school teachers. ‘That he is a born lover of 
Nature no one who reads the later chapters, in which he paints the 
moorland landscape in its autumn and winter beauties, can for a moment 
doubt ; but the greatest merit of the book is its invaluable additions to 
our knowledge of English folk-lore and of local antiquities. We do not 
remember to have met before with so good an account of the ceremonies 
connected with bees, and the communication to them of the news of the 
death of their master. Much that Mr. Atkinson has to say about 
wedding and funeral customs will serve to illustrate the theories of Dr. 
Tylor and others, and will be doubly valuable as evidence admitting of 
contemporary verification. Indeed, any one who knows Yorkshire and 
Yorkshiremen to any extent will feel that the life-likeness and truth- 
fulness of the picture here given can scarcely be too highly praised. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. Edited by Horace G. HuTcHInson. 
(Longmans & Co.) Until we read Mr. Hutchinson’s valuable collec- 
tion of essays we confess that we were in the depths of heathen ignorance 
with regard to the number and variety of excellent links to be found 
within the United Kingdom. We knew, of course, that for the-majority 
of our acquaintance there was but one absorbing pursuit, the game 
which, though at first regarded “‘ with contemptuous compassion,” wins 
for itself recognition even at the hands of Corporations and railway 
directors when found “ to have money in it.” But this is unpardonable 
levity ; we beg Mr. Hutchinson’s pardon, we should have said cult, not 
game. ‘True worshippers at the shrine will find in this little volume all 
the information that the heart of Golfer can desire, and even the 
uninitiated will with ourselves enjoy the lively descriptions of the scenes 
of so much sorrow and joy. 


A RIDE TOINDIA. By Harry pe Winpt. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Mr. de Windt’s account of his journey in mid-winter, attended only by a 
Russian servant, from the shores of the Caspian to those of the Indian 
Ocean, would have been a valuable addition to our knowledge of those 
regions, had he so far respected his readers as to condescend to distin- 
guish between original observation and quotation. As a traveller’s 
journal of no slight literary merit we are ready to enjoy his book; but 
when an author lays claim to original discovery, we feel that at least he 
is bound to tell us what previous efforts in that direction have been 
made. It is absurd to find Mr. de Windt writing of Baluchistan as 
though he were indeed “ the first who ever burst into that silent sea.” 
The most ignorant of readers will suspect that a-country so close to 
India can hardly be a “terra incognita,” and, as a matter of fact, it has 
been visited by a long line of travellers since Sir Henry Pottinger first 
traversed it in 1816. A few footnotes explanatory of such points would 
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have removed from Mr. de Windt the suspicion of ignorance or of 
literary arrogance, without in any way detracting from the charm of a 
well-written book of travels. We hope that in a later edition he will 
see fit to supply this omission. 


MEMOIRS OF SIDNEY GILCHRIST THOMAS. By R. W. 
Burnie. (John Murray.) We have here another addition to the long 
list of Biographies of struggling men of genius. Thomas, who lived long 
enough to attain great fame as an inventor, though still dying-prematurely, 
was of an ardent, aspiring temperament, and of indomitable will, notwith- 
standing his feeble frame. His parents were of the middle class ; but as 
his father died early, the battle of life began very soon for young Thomas, 
While acting as clerk at one of the Metropolitan Police Courts, he 
grappled for years with a problem which had defied the finest scientific 
spirits and the greatest chemists of the age—the dephosphorization 
of pig-iron in the Bessemer and Siemens- Martin processes. Success at 
length crowned his efforts ; but when he announced his discovery at the 
Meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute, his statement was received with 
jeers and incredulous smiles. But his patents soon convinced the 
scientists that he was correct, and in a few years the whole iron trade 
throughout the world acknowledged the enormous value of his 
invention. Thomas’s letters reveal a tender and generous nature, 
and one almost womanly in its sympathy. Unfortunately he did not 
live long enough to push on to further scientific conquests, Mr. 
Burnie’s account of this hero of industry is most interesting. 


NEW GRUB STREET. By Georce Gissinc. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
“TI want to deal with the essentially unheroic, with the day-to-day life 
of the vast majority of people who are at the mercy of paltry 
circumstances.” This literary aim, which Mr. Gissing puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters, is clearly his own object in his latest 
work. His characters are for the most part emphatically unheroic, and 
the one or two who by their ideals and aspirations rise above the 
common herd are the victims of miserably sordid conditions. Through- 
out the three closely-written volumes there is little or no relief from the 
monotone of poverty, failure, ineffectual struggle, and ignoble success, 
Where our sympathy is awakened, as with Marian Reardon and 
Biffen, we are called on to suffer; only when our contempt is aroused, 
as with Jasper Milvain, are we allowed to congratulate. We would 
fain believe that this powerful picture of the strain and stress of literary 
and journalistic competition is painted in too sombre colours, and that 
life is less relentless than realism, This, of the book as a whole; 
taken separately, the characters are drawn with vigorous, life-like 
touches, Each stands out from the canvas in strong and well-defined 
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individuality ; but in the relentless setting of “ paltry circumstances ” 
they are allowed little freedom of action, and are constrained’ by 
conditions as painful as they are unpicturesque. Deeply interesting 
as the book is, we feel that it is not Art, and we trust that it is not 
Life. 


A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. By M. E. Le Cierc. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) A disappointing novel. When we read the first volume, 
we rejoiced to have found a fresh and pleasant story written to 
preach no new doctrine and to expose no social evils. But when we 
began Vol. II. we wished that the writer had brought her tale to an end 
before she became enamoured of the manner without possessing the 
matter of Miss Yonge. For, oddly enough, a very pretty novel suddenly 
drops down to the level of the domestic tale, “ which any girl might show 
to her mother,” as the ‘Saturday Reviewer’ once had it. The authoress 
seems to get tired of her characters, substitutes description for action, 
and brings her book to a lame and impotent conclusion, at which her 
readers feel that they have a right to be aggrieved. ‘This is the greater 
pity, in that she had got together some really good material, and in 
Ambrose Stapleton, at any rate, had created a character worth the 
trouble of developing. 


KINSFOLK. By Mary Deane. (Hurst & Blackett.) Miss Deane’s 
novel is an extremely careful and elaborate piece of workmanship in which 
the authoress handles the historical characters and incidents at the end of 
the last century and the beginning of this. Perhaps the plot becomes 
to some extent too intricate, owing to the multiplicity of prominent 
personages, but it is impossible not to praise the earnestness and zeal 
with which Miss Deane has elaborated an extremely conscientious 
study of'an obviously difficult period. 


PRETTY MISS-SMITH. By FLORENCE WARDEN. (Heinemann.) 
This is a very good story of the type which is usually to be found in paper 
covers upon railway bookstalls, and though not in a paper cover, and 
devoid, therefore, of those attractive and blood-curdling illustrations 
therewith connected, it is sufficiently interesting to while away the most 
tedious of journeys. As we should expect from the authoress of ‘ The 
House in the Marsh,’ there is a terrible mystery connected with ‘ Pretty 
Miss Smith’ and her fortune, which defies our ingenuity until we are 
almost at the end of the story. To hint at its unravelling would be to 
spoil ‘the pleasure of future readers, and we will only say that this is a 
book heartily to be recommended to those suffering from ennui. 
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A MODERN MARRIAGE. By the Marquise CLARA 
LANZA, 

LOS CERRITOS. By GerTRUDE FRANKLIN ATHERTON, 
(Heinemann.) 

We have received these two novels, which resemble one another 
externally, and, to a certain extent, internally. That is to say, they 
both deal with modern American life, but there is a wide difference 
between them in manner of treatment. ‘A Modern Marriage’ 
undoubtedly has power, and we believe that the writer’s intention has 
been to point the moral of what she seems to consider the prevailing 
social system ; but it is as unpleasant a story as we remember to have met 
with. The characters introduced are in the highest degree unattractive, 
and the picture of fashionable life in New York most repulsive. The 
heroine breaks all the commandments beginning with the eighth, and 
seems scarcely to give even a passing thought to her husband’s honour 
and happiness. It is a relief to turn to the idyllic purity of Carmelita 
in Mrs, Atherton’s Californian romance. There is a distinct reminiscence 
of Mr. Bret Harte in a good many passages of ‘ Los Cerritos,’ but there 
is also a grace and delicacy of handling which are Mrs. Atherton’s own. 
Peculiarly original, too, is the notion of the tree-lover, into whose 
ear the innocent daughter of the woods pours all her joys and 
sorrows. The padre, with his secret sorrow, and the rich American, 
who finds in Carmelita and her beautiful surroundings the ideal of his 
dreams, are both in their way vividly pictured, and the quaint dialect in 
which much of the story is written gives it a charm of its own. 


THE PRINCE OF THE GLADES. By Hannan Lyncu. 
(Methuen & Co.) This is a fascinating book, full of the hopeless 
romance, and the vague, unreal sadness which belong to Ireland’s 
history. “Un réve bien triste, mais non pas la vie,” as the half- 
Parisian sister of the disinherited Prince sighs sadly over her struggling 
country. But it is in Godfrey himself, the son of a line of kings, 
dwelling beside the enchanted lake and by the graves of his ancestors, 
passionately devoted to his country whilst despising the ignorant 
peasants who are his only companions, that the interest of the story 
centres. How love penetrates his solitude, and patriotism leads him to 
cast in his lot with the Fenians, we leave it to the reader to discover, 
only warning him to steel his heart against the pitiful ending which we 
think the authoress might have spared us. Although the note of 
sadness thus predominates, there-are not wanting scenes in which a 
brighter key is struck, notably the vigorous chapters which describe the 
heroine’s sixty-mile ride to warn the conspirators on the eve of their 
arrest. Altogether ‘ The Prince of the Glades’ is above the average of 
novels. 
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FROTH: A Novet. By ARMANDO Patacio VaLpEs. Translated 
from the Spanish by CLARA BELL. (Heinemann.) Mr. Heinemann’s 
International Series is full of interesting volumes. The latest of these 
is a Spanish romance which forms a very striking and clever study of 
modern Spanish society. The book can hardly be called a novel, for it 
has no obvious beginning or end. It is a leaf torn from the con- 
temporary records of Madrid, and, viewed from this standpoint, it 
presents us with a series of characters drawn with great fidelity and 
acumen. Apart from the heroine Clementina, there is nothing better 
than the study of an essentially Philistine but wealthy nobleman, the 
Duke de Requena. Some of the descriptions are well worthy of notice, 
especially one towards the close of the book, which paints in vivid 
colours the desolation of a mining district: To all who care for vivid 
characterization of the life of a foreign capital in all its artificiality and 
its mingled comedy and pathos, we can honestly recommend Signor 
Valdés’s ‘ Froth.’ 
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SPORTING SKETCHES. By Diane Cuasseresse. (Macmillan 
& Co.) One criticism that irresistibly forced itself on us while 
reading this book was that, amongst other sportsmanlike accom- 
plishments, the authoress had great skill in handling the long bow. 
But fact is stranger than fiction, and on the last page we have the 
authoress’s assurance that these delightful sketches have the additional 
merit of being absolutely true. They are tales of sport and adventure 
by flood and field, told with a vividness and directness that infect the 
reader with the enthusiasm and keenness of enjoyment of the writer. 
The early sketches of child-life and sport in the Highlands are /aillés 
sur le vif, and are the best things in the book. ‘There is no attempt at 
writing for effect or of heightening the impression by elaborate treat- 
ment, but the very air of the Highlands blows through these pages. 
Though the scenery painting is subordinate to the sporting experiences, 
we are conscious as we read of the mountains and burns, of the moors 
and rocks among which these pleasures were pursued, pleasures which 
entailed an amount of energy, pluck, and endurance, which we generally 
associate with the avocations of the sterner sex. The account of 
“Trots,” the pet beaver let loose in a West-end London house, is told 
with great humour, 
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